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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 

A CERTAIN number of what the Zimes calls “extra Par- 
liamentary utterances” have been made during the past: week, 
Mr, Baring delivered a good speech at Falmouth, on the sub- 
ject of India, in the course of which he reminded his audience 
that in the House of Commons the commencement of an 
Indian debate was generally regarded as the signal for dinner, 
As Mr, Baring addressed his constituents in the evening, it is 
to be presumed that they had already dined ; but, in any case, 
it was unlikely that they would rush out of the room in the 
unceremonious style of members of Parliament in danger of 
being bored. Ata meeting, the orator is a much more im- 
portant person than he is in the House of Commons, where 
all are orators together ; and at a meeting, whatever topic he 
may introduce, he is at least sure to be listened to, Mr, 
Baring, moreover, had really something to say, Thus, he 
pointed out to his audience that whereas in 1858 there was a 
deficit in the Indian Budget of no less than £14,000,000, 
there was already in 1862 ® surplus of two millions, the 
increased revenue being due, not to increased taxation 
but to the increased prosperity of the taxpayers. Since 1859 
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an average of £11,500,000 had been expended out of the in- 
come of the country on railways and other public works, On 
the other hand, out of 6,500,000 ewt. of raw cotton, imported 
into England last year from various countries, two thirds of 
the amount had been received from India, During the six 
years that had elapsed sincé the transfer of the Government 
of India from the hands of the East India Company to those 
of the Crown most important changes had been introduced in 
the administration, the greatest and most important of all 
being that by which the natives now occupied places in the 
law courts, legislative councils, and all the civil departments, 
side by side with Englishmen, Mr, Baring combated Mr. 
Cobden’s assertion that “England has no interest in 
India, except for the commerce that is carried on;” and 
argued that the great principle on which England now sought 
to act towards the inhabitants of India was that contained in 
the recommendation of Mr, John Stuart Mill :— Give good 
government to the people, and persuade them that we have 
done 80,” 

Oddly enough, the same newspapers that gave us Mr, 
Baring's disclaimer of that mere love of commercial profit said 
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by Mr, Cobden to be the sole motive of our policy in India 
contained a speech by Mr, Bright, delivered at the opening of 
the Birmingham Exchange, which was nothing less than a 
glorification of commerce and an attempt to show that all 
great and free States had risen by commerce, and, finally, 
that commerce and freedom went hand in hand together 
and were inseparable. If Mr. Bright’s speech could 
be regarded as a complimentary one, made only for 
the occasion on which it was pronounced, we should 
have nothing to say against it. But Mr. Bright began by 
declaring expressly that he had neither talent nor inclination 
for complimentary speeches ; and although the most practised 
flatterers always endeavour to persuade the objects of their 
adulation that they have no turn for flattery, yet we are 
willing to believe that Mr, Bright really meant all he said, 
and that he did not panegyrise commerce because he was 
addressing a commercial assembly—as the chairman at a 
public dinner, in proposing “The Army,” lauds the military 
profession above all others; and, in drinking success to agri- 
culture, explains that agriculture is the one thing on which 
the stability of an empire depends, 
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OPENING OF THE NEW EXCHANGE AT BIRMINGHAM: THE LUNCHEON. 


It would be easy enough to cite cases in which a sacrifice 
of all other considerations to military glory has proved the , 
downfall of States, It is quite true that the warrior 
Charles XII. ruined Sweden; but, on the other hand, the 
warrior Frederick the (reat made Prussia, It is by war 
that the Nussian Sovereigns have increased their power, reign 
by reign, for the last four centuries ; by war that Louis XIV, 
raised the position of France in Europe; by war that the 
French Republic and Napoleon I. attained the same end—at 
least, for a considerable time ; and it was only by means of 
the most energetic and costly warfare that England, in her | 
contest with Napoleon I., broke up the Continental blockade— 
so destructive, and, had it been successfully established, s0 | 
fatal to all her commercial operations, Moreover, it was the | 
triumphant termination of the Waterloo campaign that gave | 
to England a peace which, when the Crimean War broke out, | 
had lasted, so far as Europe was concerned, not less than forty | 
years, We do not argue from these facts that a nation 
can live and flourish by the sword alone; but such an | 
argument might just as easily be maintained as the | 
one put forward by Mr, Bright in favour of the supreme 
importance of commerce, It may be said that the conquering | 
nations have not obtained happiness as a direct consequence | 
of their victories; but their general position has, at least, 
been more fortunate—above all. in a material point of view— 
than that of the unhappy nations conquered by them. Poland 
and Hungary have now lost all commercial prosperity. The 
Dutch were not commercially prosperous until after they had 
freed themselves, by force of arms, from the domination of 
the Spaniards; and the modern Italians have never had a 
chance of developing their trade until now, when, thanks to 
their own soldiers and to the assistance of a military neigh- 
bour, they tind themselves free to act for themselves. 

It is undoubtedly true that political freedom and a free 
development of commerce have generally been found to- 


gether. But commerce has been produced by freedom, not | 


freedom by commerce, We value the cart, but cannot admit 
that it has ever led the horse ; and however bad an opinion 


Mr. Bright may have of English institutions, he ought at | 


least to remember that it was in England, and in consequence 
of the entire freedom allowed in this country to the advocates 
of all opinions, that the principles of free trade were applied 
earlier than in any other country, 

Besides the ‘‘ extra-Parliamentary,” news has also reached 
us of a certain number of “ super-Parliamentary ” utterances, 
In this latter category the New-Year’s Day speeches of the 


Pope and of the Emperor Napoleon (who are both ‘above | 


Parliament,” as Mr. Carlyle’s ungrammatical German Monarch 
was super grammaticam) may fairly be reckoned, The 
Emperor Napoleon, who must say something oracular on the 
first day of every new year, could this time only con- 
gratulate the Diplomatic Body on the general harmony 
prevailing in Europe, and assure them of his desire to 
preserve so happy a state of things. As for the Pope, he 
merely expressed a hope that before departing this life he 
might have the satisfaction of seeing his enemies confounded 
and brought to grief. It would be less difficult to name 
the enemies of the Papacy than to point out its true friends ; 
for the Pope has himself declared that he is eternally opposed 
to “liberty, progress, and modern civilisation.’ But, as the 
Emperor will not allow the appendix to the encyclical letter 
to be published in France. we presume that he may be 
numbered among those who do not regard the Pope just now 
with any particular admiration ; andthe Pope has certainly a 
claim to be reckoned with those Sovereigns to whom the 
Emperor thinks it necessary to address warnings on the 
score of prudence, 


OPENING OF THE NEW EXCHANCE AT 
BIRMINGHAM. 

Tux Exchange recently constructed at Birmingham was opened | 
on Monday with all the pomp and circumstance that the attendance | 
of several members of Parliament, the chief inhabitants of the 
borough, and a numerous company of spectators could give. The | 
building occupies a commanding position at the corner of Stephen- | 
son’s-buildings and New-street, abutting on the space in front of 
the London and North-Western station and the Queen's Hotel. The 
structure is handsome and extensive, in a style of architecture that 
it would be difficult exactly to define ; but it will be sufficiently near 
the truth to say that a prevailing feature of the order is Gothic, 
which appears to have been modified with ingenuity to suit the 
modern requirements of such a building. 

In front is the statue of Thomas Attwood, the foxnder of the 
noted Political Union. ‘The Exchange has a fine frontage of 72 ft. 
in New-street, and 186 ft. on Stephenson-place, with a central clock- 
tower, 145 ft. in height, surmounting an ornamental slated roof. The 
main entrance is in Stepbenson-place, under the clock-tower, through 
a fine white stone arch, supported by polished granite columns, 
elaborately carved, and closed by a pair of beautifully-designed iron 
gates in medieval style. A spacious and handsome vestibule. paved 
with encaustic tiles, leads by a handsome door to the Exchange, 
intended for the use of the merchants of the town. This fine hall 
is 70 ft. long, 40ft. wide, and 23 ft. in height. Two groups of 
clustered iron columns, five in each row, support iron girders, which | 
in turn upbear a boarded and panelled ceiling and the joists of the 
assembly-room floor, the apartment next above. This handsome 
apartment is of the same area as the Exchange-room, but more lofty, | 


| from him—namely, to announce to them thi 
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Canon Miller, D.D.; Mr. Sampson 8. Lloyd, President of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce, and other gentlemen. 

The Rey. Dr. Miller, at the request of the Mayor, offered up an 
appropriate dedicatory prayer, invoking the Divine blessing upon 
the undertakings about to be carried on within the walls of te new 
building; after which 


Mr. Scholefield, M.P., rose and said, “ In the absence of those who would 
have conferred far greater dignity on that ceremonial than he could pos- 
sibly do, he had been invited to open the Birmingham Exchange buildings, 
and he had no hesitation whatever in accepting the invitation of those who 
were instrumental in raising the beaudful structure in which they were 
assembled, because whenever bis fellow-townsmen thought he was worthy 
to be associated with them in any work connected, as that was most inti- 
mately, with the best interests of the town of Birmingham, he had no 
scruple whatever in associating himself with them. His duty on the present 
ocasion was exceedingly simple, and would involve only two or three words 
e opening of the Exchange. He 
should limit himself to that simple ceremonial, and the expression of a hope 
that the building in which they were then congregated might tend to 
increase the intercourse between the merchants and manufacturers of that 
important borough, and increase commercial re'ations, not only with them- 
selves, but with other nations, because it was to commerce they must look 
for the best bond of union between different countries, as the best security 
for permanent peace. He was sure if that building were properly appre- 
ciated by the merchants and manufacturers of that great town, as well as 
by those who were engaged in the great industrial branches in the district 
around them, teeming as it did with a population employed in kindred pur- 
suits, it would produce the best effects possible on the permanent interests 
of the locality.” ) 

The Mayor begged to add his congratulations to those of their hen. 
member, Mr. Scholefield, on the opening of the new building. Although it 
had been said by some persons that Birmingham had no need of an exchange, 
he felt convinced that, however the state of the town some twenty-five years 
ago might have justified that opinion, its condition as a mercantile town no 
longer did so. Their commercial transactions were not only much more 
numerous, but on a much more extended scale, and it was to be hoped that, 
now a proper building had been erected, gentlemen connected with the trade 
of the town would enrol themselves as members of the Exchange and set 
| apart a portion of the day to meet together in that room. He thought it 
| would be an immense advantage to the trading interests of the town if the 

Exchange were properly appreciated and supported. 
| Mr. Bright, M.P., said: ‘*I believeitis quite understcod that this occasion 
is not one for making speeches, I feel, however, that it would be peculiarly 
out of place just now to say much with regard to the objects of this Exchange. 
I cordially agree with what has been said by my hon. friend and colleagne, 
| Mr. Scholetield ; and it will be impossible to add anything, I, think, to the 
| beautiful and touching language and sentiments which we have heard in an 
| address to the Supreme from the lips of Dr. Miller. I hope there is no one 
| in this assembly who is not willing to say, with me, he can agree with every 


word of that prayer, and that his heart can follow every sentiment uttered 
by Dr. Miller. I must, at present, confine myself to the business of the 
time, and my business is--and I doit with the greatest possible pleasure— 
to ask you to pass a yote of thanks to the Mayor for his kindness in pre- 
siding over the meeting this morning, and taking a part in this ceremonial, 
| which is peculiarly appropriate to his position as chief magistrate of the 
borough. For myself I can oply wonder that Birmingbam has not bad an 
exchange many years before, and I think the admirable suggestion of the 
Mayor, that the merchants and manufacturers here should assemble daily 
| in this room at ‘high change,’ as in Manchester, Liverpool, London, and, 
no donbt, in all the great commercial cities in the world, is worthy of con- 
sideration. Indeed, I am sure if the merchants and manufacturers will 
| assemble here at a stated hour, and make it a meeting-place for friendly 
| discussion on other matters besides the mere buying and selling, it will 
| prove a source of great advantage to the commercial and general interests 
| of this town and district.” 
| The Right Hon. C. B, Adderley seconded the resolution. He congratulated 
| 
| 


the meeting on the fact that on that occasion the interests of commerce, of 

manufactures, and of land were represented, and expressed a hope that this 
| country would continue to show, both in its local and legislative action, an 
utter absence of narrow and isolated views and a thorough union of every 
| representative class, so essential for the prosperity and progress of a great 
| and free nation. 


The proceedings then terminated with three cheers for the Mayor 
| and a similar compliment to the borough members. 
| A luncheon afterwards took place in the Assembly-room, to which 
about 250 gentlemen sat down. The Mayor again presided, and the 
principal speakers were Mr. Adderley, M.P., Mr. Scholefield, M.P., 
Mr. Bright, M.P., and Mr. Davenport Bromley. Our Engraving 
represents the scene in the Assembly-room while Mr, Bright was 
| addressing the audience, which included a number of ladies, who 
| were accommodated with seats in the gallery. A View of the 
building itself will appear in our next week's Number. 


DEATH OF SIR ALEXANDER BANNERMAN.—Intelligence has been 
received of the decease of Sir A. Bannerman, Knight, who, in 1857, was 
appointed to the chief command of the colony of Newfoundland. The 
ancestors of the deceased, who was cousin of Sir Alexander Bannerman, 

| Bart.. were hereditary banner-bearers of the Kings of Scotland, in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. Born in 1783, his earlier years were passed in mer- 
| cantile pursuits, and for some years he was a shipowner, merchant, and 
banker at Aberdeen, of which city he ultimately was elected provost. After 
the passing of the Reform Bill he was elected member for Aberdeen, which 
| he continued to represent without interruption till 1847, In 1837 he was 
elected Dean of Marischa! College, and in 1851 he was nominated by Earl 
Grey, under Lord John Russell's administration, to the governorship of 
Prince Edward Island, when he received the honour of knighthood. He 
| remained three years in this post, which was afterwards exchanged for the 
governorship of the Bahamas, and three years subsequently he was appointed 
to the chief command in the colony of Newfoundland. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION,—A meeting of this insti- 
| tution was held, on Thursday Jast, at its house, John-street, Adelphi— 
| Thomas Chapman, Esq., F R.S., V.P., inthe chair. Mr. Lewis, the secretary, 
| having read the minutes of the previous meeting, a reward of £25 was voted 
to the crew of the Yarmouth large life-boat of the institution for going off 
on the night of the 7th of December and saving the crew of twelve men from 
| the Austrian brig Zornizza, of Lucine, which struck, and afterwards became 
| a total wreck, on the Scroby Sand, during a strong wind from the S,S.W, 
Rewards amounting to £54 18s. 6d. were also voted to the crews of some 
of the life-boats of the institution, and to those of fishing-boats and others 
for saving fifty-five lives from the tollowing wrecks during the late storms : — 
schooner Idas, of Nantes, six men saved; smacks Pearl and Speedwell, of 
Carnarvon, tive; barque Jenny Lemelin, of Quebec, astisted to save vessel 
and nine men ; smack Morning Star, of Carnarvon, saved vessel and crew of 
three men ; brig Union, of Milford, seven ; scbooner Sydney Trader, of Cork, 
five ; schooner Euphemia, of Aberdeen, four ; brigs Mary Anne and Curlew, 
of North and South Shields, sixteen : total, fifty-five lives raved. Rewards 
amounting to £45 18s. were likewise granted to the crews of the institution's 
life-boats at Caister, Teignmouth, Filey, Kirkevdbright, and Pakefield, for 
either assembling or for putting off in reply to signals of distress 
from vessels which did not ultimately need their services, The silver 
medal of the institution and a copy of its vote on parchment 
were presented to Mr. Andrew Lusk, farmer, near Kirkcudbright, and 
£5 to his five servants, in admiration of their noble conduct in attempt- 
ing to rescue the schooner Havelock’s crew, of DPreston, who, however, un- 
happily perished. The committee expressed their deep regret at the lamented 
death of A. W. Suffray, Eeq., V.P., of St. Mildred’s Court, who had given the 
cost of four life-boats to the institution, and who was a munificent contri- 
butor to its fund, It was reported that two life-ronts, built under the enper- 
intendence of the inctitution, bad been sent to the life-hoat societies in South 
Holland and Marseilles. Legacies of £4( trom the late Hon. Mrs. Fitzroy; 
£100 from Mr. I. Marchant, of Guildford ; and £19 19s, from Mr. C, King, of 
the National Debt Office, had recently been left to the institution. Dr. 
Watson had sent to the institution the cost of a life-boat, promised by 
his late cousin, Mies Watson, who had died intestate and somewhat 
suddenly. During the past month the institntion had sent new life- 
boats to Piel, Lancashire, and to New Quay, Cardiganshire. The cost of the 
former boat had been collected by the commercial travellers, and that of the 
latter by the Ancient Order of Foresters. Life-boats were also ready to be 
forwarded to Poole, Dorset; Dirvan, Ayrshire; and Tramore, in the 
county of Waterford, Messrs, Forrest, of Limehouse, had also life-boats 


the ceiling being boarded and panelled, and following the slope of 
the external roof. Great taste has been displayed in the general 
desiga of this hall and in details of ornamentation. 

The building, besides the foregoing, contains a room in which the 
sittings of the Chamber of Commerce will be held ; minor aesembly- 
rooms. refreshment-rooms, committee-rooms, lavatories, and a large 
amount of already occupied a3 shops, offices, and business 
chambers. e architect is Mr. Edward Holmes, whose designs 
were selectéd by the Exchange Committee from those of a large 


number of competitors. 
The la enemas! took place at twelve o'clock, when a 
of the leading merchants, manu- 


numerous company, including most 

facturers, and others, were assembled in the lower room of the 
Exchange. The Mayor (Mr. Henry Wiggin) presided, and on the 
dais at the west end of the ball were Mr. William Scholefield, M.P. ; 
Mr, John Bright, M.P.; the Right Hon. C. 8. Adderley, M.P, ; Mr. 


‘W, Davenport Browley, M.P. for North Warwickshire ; the Rev. 


building for the institution the cost of which was between £2000 and £3000, 
"The expense of a life-boat station was altogether £600, and £50 a year was 
| required to maintain it in a state of efficiency. New life-boats were ordered 
| to be stationed at Sunderland and at Maryport, Cumberland. Public 
meetings had recently been held at Manchester, Derby, and Henley to pro- 
| mote the objects of the institution, and some friends of it had suggested 
| that the volunteers thronghout the country might contribute one penny per 
| man, which, according to the Inspector-General, woulé produce a sufficient 
H sum, to buy a Volunteer life-boat, Reports were read from the inspector 
| and assistant inspector of life-hoats to the inetitution on their recent. visits 
to the life-hoars of the society on the coasts of North Wales, Cornwall, and 
Devon. Kverywhere they found the bouts in excellent order, and their crew 
| perfeotly sa’isfied with them. Payments amounting to £1256 were ordered 
to be made on various life-boat establishments. Cordial votes of thanks 
were given by the committee to Mr. Chapman, the able acting-chairman of 
the institution, and to Sir Edw. Perrott, Bart., the zealous chairman of its 
mpemie Dap can ——_ also expressed their high appre- 
a ability duity secre and of the ins 
tise ain tary pector of 
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FRANCE. 

The Emperor Napoleon, accoruiny to custom on New Year's Day, 
received the Diplomatic Corps on Sunday, when the Papal Nuncio, 
in the name of that body, offered his Majesty their felicitations 
and good wishes for the coming year. The reply of the Emperor 
was couched in terms of love and peace with all the world. The 
Emperor, it is said, is about to cause the Imperial Guard to take 
their turn with the Line in doing daty in the provinces instead of 
enjoying the monopoly of garrisoning the capital. Several decrees 
favourable to commerce appear in the Monitewr, 

An Imperial decree, dated the 24h of December, appoints Prince 
Napoleon a member and Vice-President of the Privy Council. The 
Prince’s appointment to so important a position is supposed to 
indicate a rupprechement on the part of the Emperor to the liberal 
views of his cousin. 

The French Minister of Justice has issued a circular to the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of France on the subject of the Pope's 
encyclical letter. He announces that the Council of State is ex- 
amining the draught of a decree to authorise the publication, in 
France, of that part of the encyclical Jet'er which grants a jubilee. 
But he declares that, as to the first part of the encyclical letter and 
the list of “errors” attached, the Bisheps must understand that 
the reception and publication of those documents, which contain 
propositions contrary to the principles whereon the Constitution of 
the empire is based, cannot be authorised. Consequently, they 
cannot be printed in the instructions which the Bishops may address 
to their flocks in reference to the jubilee or any other subject, The 
Minister further requests that the prelates will caution their clergy 
against any sermons or discourses on the subject which might lead 
to undesirable interpretations. 


ITALY. 

Signor Sella has drawn up a report upon the results of the demand 
made by Government for the payment of the land tax in advance, 
Five sixths of the amount of the tax have already been paid, and 
the Minister states that the success of the measure is complete and 
certain. 

The Pope has followed up his encyclical letter by an allocution 
addressed to the members of the Sacred College, in which he de- 
clared that robbery is now committed under the name of nationality, 
but that the ultimate triumph of the Church was certain. The Po 
expressed his hope to see ‘‘the destruction of the enemies of the 
Holy See” and the triumph of truth and virtue, 


AUSTRIA. 

An Imperial decree issued on the 3rd inst. convokes the Servian 
National Congress and the Synods of the Eastern Greek Servian 
Bishops. The creation of an independent Metropolitan for Fastern 
Greek Roman Catholics in Transylvania and Hungary is also 


ordered. 
DENMARK, 

The project of the new Danish Constitution, arranged to meet 
the altered circumstances of the State, has just been published. 
In its principal portions it is the same as the fundamental law of 
June, 184, It adopts the principle of universal suffrage for the 
elections to the Representative Chamber, and maintains that of 
full liberty for all citizens. When speaking of Denmark, we may 
allude to an article on the future of the Schleswig-Helstein 
Duchies which has just appeared in the Cologne Gazette, and 
which, in the broadest manner, insists upon the necessity of having 
them annexed to Prussia, declaring that no Prussian Minister, 
whatever his political party, would consent to allow a new German 
State to be founded on the banks of the Elbe, This must be com- 
forting to the people of the duchies, who only sought independence 
and a ruler of their own choice, 


SOUTH AMERICA. 

A Congress of the South American Republics met on the 14th of 
November, and appointed the Representative of Peru first President 
of the Assembly. Frequent sittings were afterwards held, at which 
the greatest harmony prevailed. The question of the highest 
importance being the difficulty with Spain, the Congress closed the 
conference on the 26th by unanimously resolving:—1l. That the 
Government of Peru must proceed immediately to give instructions 
for the recovery of the Chincha Islands, and to account to Con; 
within eight days, 2. That the President of Peru shall have no 
power to make a treaty or have any terms with the Cabinet of 
Madrid until the islands have been given up by Spain or have been 
taken by the forces of the Republic. 


THE CiViL WAR IN AMERICA, 
WAR NEWS. 

Our advices from New York are to the 24th ult. 

Sherman had not captured Savannah, but was besieging it. He 
had opened communications with General Foster and Admiral 
Dahlgren. Sherman, in a despatch dated the 13th, says :— 

Before opening communication we had completely d 
roads par op into Savannah, and invested the pp Te nee ik a 
Savannah river, three miles above the city, and the right on the Ogeechee, at 
King's Bridge. The army is in splendid condition, and equal to anything. 
The weather has been fine, and supplies abundant. Our march was most 
agreeable, and we were not at all molested by guerrillas, We reached 
Savannah three days ago, but owing to Fort M‘Allister we could not com- 
municate; but now we have Fort M‘Allister we can go ahead, We have 
captured two gun-boats on the Savannah river, and ted 
| their gun-boats from coming down. I estimate the po tion of 
Savannah at 25,550, and the garrison at 15,000. General Hardee 
commands. We bave not lost a waggon on the trip, but have ga- 
thered a large supply of negroes, mules. horses, &c.; and our teams are 
in better condition than we started. My first duty will be to clear the army 
of eurplus negroes, mules, and horses. We have certainly destroyed over 200 
miles of rails, and consumed stores and provisions that were essential to Lee’s 
and Hood's armies. The quick work made with Fort M‘Alister, and the 
STA, Matyas aA ate Wiel tnaaie © beck iat Gl ak eee ee 
supp . a Treats 
army. I regard Savannah as already gained. a ” 

The Confederate journals assert that Savannah has a triple line 
of defences. Sherman is to make Savannah, if captured, a for 
operations in South and North Carolina, The Southern papers 
report all well at Savannah on the 19th ult. They also assert that 
Breckenridge had defeated the Federal General Burbridge near 
gg ae Western Virginia. 

‘s army reached Pulaski, seventy-five miles 
Nashville, on the 22nd ult., closely followed by the Ponacal envi, 
Forrest joined Hoed at Columbia on the 20th ult. Thomas's arm , 
was south of Columbia, The Federal loss in the battle po 
Nashville is now placed at 3000, and an unofficial des h says 
5000 prisoners and fifty guns were taken from the Confederates, 
Thomas had been made a Major-General in the regular army. 

Generally, affairs had remained comparatively quiet in the armies 
of the Potomat and the James for some days, Changes in the 
location i Larrea bps - — had taken place; but no 
movement indicative of an early assault on iti 
bad ten made, s ly the Confederate position 

e Fede leet was reported to have appeared bef 
defences of Wilmington. Fort Fisher would be immediately } — 
barded by the heavy frigates, and an attempt made to blow up the 
fort by exploding a ship laden with powder close under its walls 
| The obstructions in Cape Fear River are, however, believed to be 
such that, should the forts fall, the fleet will not be able to reach 
the city. the case being similar to that of Charleston, Mobile, and 
Richmond, The New York Tribune reports from Washington that 
the boisterous and protracted voyage to New Inlet experienced b 
the Wilmington e ition had unfitted most of the troops hf 
immediate service and exhausted the fuel of the steamers, and pre- 
dicts the return of the expedition to Fortress Monroe, r 


The vessels of a boat ition Roanoke 
| plown up by Confederate ap me had beca 
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GENERAL NEWS, 

President Lincoln had directed General Dix to countermand his 
recent order authorising Federal soldiers to enter Canada in pursuit 
of marauders. The commanding officer must report to General Dix 
previous to violating the frontier. 

The President had made a call for 300,000 more men—a draught 
to take place if the requisite number was not obtained by volun- 
teering. 

The Bichon Enquirer of the 15th ult. reports that General Lee 
had written an official letter to Mr. Percher Miles, chairman of the 
Confederate Committee of the House of Representatives on Military 
Affairs, urging the immediate arming of the Southern negroes, 

A resolution had been referred to the Senate committee on 
foreign relations authorising the expenditure of 10,000,000 dols. for 
fortifications and floating batteries on tbe lakes. There was an 
animated debate on the resolution, British and Canadian hostility 
being particularly dwelt upon, Mr, Sumner’s views were regarded 
as conciliatory, he denying the right of the Government to pursue 
fugitives into Canada. 

he House of Representatives had adopted a resolution by Mr. 
Winter declaring that Congress has the right to a decisive voice 
in prescribing the foreign policy of the country, and that while 
any international question is pending and undetermined it is an 
unfit subject for diplomatic explanation with any foreign Power 
by the executive department of the Government. This resolution 
was considered as aimed at and in condemnation of the policy of 
Mr. Seward. , . 

The Democratic State Committee of Pennsylvania had issued an 
address declaring that Mr. Lincoln’s re-election was secured by fraud. 

Lieutenant Bennett Young and two other of the Vermont raiders 
had been re-arrested at St. Francois, Canada, and taken to Quebec for 
examination. 

Official notification is given that hereafter no foreign traveller 
shall enter the United States without a passport, immigrants 
excepted, 


ADDRESS TO THE KING OF PRUSSIA. 

Tue following address, furnished with 1708 signatures, has been 
forwarded by the inhabitants of Kinigsberg to Herr von Bismarck 
for presentation to the King. It has also been transmitted direct 
to his Majesty from the province of Prussia, where copies are still 
circulating for further signature :— 


Most Ilustrious and Most Mighty King, Most Gracious King and Lord,— 
The elevating consciousness which the most recent occurrences have called 
forth in every Prussian breast, coupled with rejoicing at the grand exploits 
of the Prussian army and Prussian diplomacy, impel us respectfully to lay 
before your Majesty's throne the expression of our thanktulness for the 
brilliant results gaincd to the Prussian State through your Majesty's wise 
guidance, with the assistance of Almighty God, and to state further the 
wishes which animate our hearts as Prussians, 

The exploits oi the Royal army, and especially the admirable storm of the 
intrenchments at Diippel and the incomparable crossing to the island of 
Alsen—have woven a new garland of fame for the history of Prussia and 
given a fresh impulse to our feeling of pride in the Prussian name. 
The labour of your Majesty, to which future generations will pay the tribute 
of inexhaustible thanks—the reorganisation of the army—bas proved a 
brilliant success. Prussia, mindful of her traditions, has again won for 
herself an honourable position in the council of the great Powers. The 
connection of Prussia with Austria, her natural ally, has acquired new conse- 
cration and the guarantee of tirm endurance by the battle-fields of Schleswig- 
Holstein, where Austrian troops have again fought side by side with the 
Prussian army, for the first time since half a century, and by their common 
diplomatic action. 

Nor have the sons of Prussia, true to their oaths, so joyfully shed their 
blood in vain, The glorious war has been followed by an honourable peace, 
which more than fulfils the hopes and wishes so long cherished by the 
German nation ; nay, even far surpasses the boldest expectations entertained 
at the commencement of the war. Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg are 
now fully and for ever freed from the yoke of the Danish rule. 

Henceforth the duchies will participate in all the blessings which German 
life, trade, and commerce bring with them. But a series of the most ad- 
vantageous prospects, hardly yet appreciable, is also to be expected in future 
for Germany herself. Theacquisition of this coast land, with its excellent 
harbours, and population accustomed to a seafaring life, secure a new and 
brilliant rise for the maritime position of Germany. : 

But, most gracious King and Lord, this new acquisition can only become 
a blessing to Germany, the increase in territory will only become an increase 
in power, when the duchies shall closely ally themselves with the North 
German great Power of Prussia, and unite their fortunes with those of our 
State. tis the historical mission of Prussia to be a strong guardian of 
Germany in the North, and it is only by permanently establishing her power 
by sea that she is in a position to fulfil this lofty task. Connection of the 
duchies with Prussia in military, naval, and diplomatic affairs is the very 
least that our State can and must demand as the fruit of the war, if she will 
not prove untrue to ber historical traditions and repudiate the bases of her 
position as a great Power established by the famous Elector and Frederick 
the Great. But we almost apprehend that even such a result would hardly 
suffice truly to satisfy the interests of collective Germany. 

Most illustrious King and Lord,—Your Majesty will very graciously 
permit us—urged by love to the ruling house, which we revere as subjects, 
tilled with sincere devotion to the Prussian fatherland, and in firm reliance 
upon your Majesty's paternal coasideration—respectfully to lay the wishes 
of our hearts regarding the future of Schleswig-Holstein at the foot of the 
Throne, without thought of arrogating to ourselves thereby any influence 
upon the policy of the Royal Government. Weare unable to see any other 
issue in the Schleswig-Holstein question, to recognise any other solution 
satisiying in equal measure the interests of Germany, of Prussia, and of the 
duchies, than that which the legitimate representatives of the population of 
Lauenburg have recently proposed for that country, All the three duchies 
in the hands of the King of Prussia, united with the Prussian monarchy 
under the sceptre of the illustrious Hohenzollern ; the excellent harbours 
and the hardy population familiar with the sea utilised for all time in the 
Prussian navy to the increase of the power and reputation of Prussia and 
the effective protection of entire Germany ; what a glorious, elevating pro- 
spect for every Prussian heart is not here opened for the entire future of the 
fatherland! 

An occurrence in ancient Prussian history providentially points out the 
way to this future. ‘The marriage of the Danish Princess Elizabeth with 
your Majesty's illustrious ancestor Joachim I., of Brandenburg, has given 
the issue of that union eventual hereditary rights to the Schleswig-Holstein 
duchies which have never been abandoned, but, on the contrary, have fre- 
quently been recognised in later times, and have been especially confirmed 
by the German Emperors—rights which now awake outof their long slumber 
to new historical life. The Prussian nation hopes that these chartered rights 
will now receive conscientious examination, and that the Almighty, whose 
hand so visibly directs the history of Prussia, may grant that the illustrious 
Royal House of Hohenzollern may acquire legitimate possession of the 
duchies, to the fame and glory of Prussia and the honour and power of 
collective Germany. 

May God preserve and bless your Majesty! God biess our dear Prussian 
fatherland ! 

Kinigsberg, Dec., 1864. 


ARREST OF THE CAPTAIN OF THE CONFEDERATE CRUISER 
SHENANDOAH BY THE Brirish GOVERNMENT.—Captain P. S, Corbett, 
who commanded the Confederate war-cruiser Shenandoah when, under the 
name of the Sea King, she sailed from the Thames in October last, was on 
Tuesday arrested in Liverpool, undera warrant issued by Sir Thomas Henry, 


the Bow-street magistrate, upon the application of the Government. The | 
i PF i | transpired that the Shrewsbury police and bench of magistrates had been 


warrant charges that Captain Corbett, being a British subject, enlisted or 
attempted to enlist a man named Hartless, also a British subject, in the 


service of a forcign State, contrary to the provisions of the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act. 


LADIES AND DiRtESSMAKERS,—“ Mrs. Cotton (writes Mr. H. W. Lord, | 
reporting the evidence which, as Assistant-Commissioner, he has been col. | 2OW to cover his retreat. 


lecting for the Children’s Employment Commission) when first hand at 
a Court dressmaker’s, was several times asked by 
niglit to let them have a dress home the first thing on Monday morning, 
and has taken orders at teatime, + p.m., for a ball-dress to be sent 
home that same night—* any time before twelve would do,’—‘I remember,’ 
says another first hand, ‘ a dress ordered at twelve, fitted on at 6 p.m., finished 
the same night, and sent bome the first thing next day. The lady who 
ordered it, said, 1 sappore you work till eleven, and begin at six in the 
mornivg.”” Sbe did not care how long we worked,—* Women are the slave- 
drivers,’ caid, of course, a mule employer to me. * A lady ordered a dress 
last season. and was told that they must sit up all night to make it. All she 
erid was,‘ I hope it will fic.” The girls were so vexed.’—In another instance 
a jacket was ordered in the afternoon, to be worn at a meeting of ‘some 
Early Closing Association,’ at 2 p.m. the next day, so elaborate in its trim- 
ming as to involve the exciusive a‘tention of several hands till past midnight. 
This reads almost like an invention, but it was mentioned to me with some 
bitterness by the person who had the order. Many of such cases, no doubt, 
areattributable to want of thought rather than want of fecling ; many to 
pure ignorance; but the titled Jady who sent three times before morning 
service on Sunday for a dinner-drees must have had a limited wardrobe and 
not much regard for the obeervance cf the day of rest.” 


ladies late on Saturday | 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


IRELAND. 


Tut Lorp Mayor or DUBLIN.—The new Lord Mayor was installed on 
Monday with the usual forms and more than the ordinary pageantry and 
eclat. The members and officials of the municipal body assembled at the 
Mansion House at eleven o'clock. Though the streets were not in the best 
condition for the purposes of pedestrianism, the day proved most. propitious 
for the ceremony. At twelve o'clock precisely the procession moved from 
the Mansion House, preceded by the City Marshal and two of the mounted 
constabulary. The band of the 5th Dragoons followed, playing a national 
air; after which came the out-going Lord Mayor's carriage and the state 
chariot, in which he was seated with his chaplain. Then followed the band 
of the 11th Hussars, after which came the state carriage of Mr. John 
Barrington, the new Lord Mayor, and a long line of coaches, in which were 
seatéd the members of the Corporation. The procession moved to the City 
Hall, where, with the usual ceremony, the new Lord Mayor entered upon his 
official duties, A warm and acrimonious discussion took place respecting the 
conduct of the out-going Lord Mayor. A déjetiner was afterwards given at 
the Mansion House, 

CLOSE OF THE DUBLIN EXHIBITION.—The Exhibition of Irish Products 
and Manufactures, in connection with the Royal Dublin Society, was 
brought to a close on Saturday evening last, a grand concert being given by 
way of final display. This exhibition was inaugurated on the 25th of May 
last, and has consequently been open for rather more than seven months, 
The articles exhibited were, it it said, ‘‘ so various and excellent as to give 
general satisfaction, besides creating the cheering suggestion that, with 
energy and enterprise to develop the national capabilities of the country 
and the industry and skill of the people, Ireland may yet attain to eminence 
for the amount and value of her manufactures.” As regards the financial 
results of the exhibition, the receipts ‘‘ will, it is believed, not only hold 
blameless the guarantors to the fund for establishing it, but leave a small 
balance in hand.’’ On Monday, through the liberality of the new Lord 
Mayor, Mr. John Barrington, the exhibition was thrown open to the public 
free, when advantage was very generally taken of that gentleman's gene- 
rosity. The conduct of those who thronged the building was in every respect 
creditable, 

MURDER IN THE COUNTY OF MEATH.—Mr. Thomas Reynolds, of 
Lingwood, in the county of Meath, who filled the situations of 
parish clerk, clerk of Petty Sessions, and master of a free endowed 
school, was shot by an assassin a few evenings ago, and died of 
the wounds next morning. Mr, Reynolds was sitting in the school- 
room attachei to his dwelling playing backgammon with a young 
lady. So unconscious was he of danger that the shutters of the window 
were not closed, and the assassin, resting hi+ gun on the sill, was enabled to 
take deliberate aim at his victim. The house was situated close to the road 
opposite the church of Rathcare, in the county of Meath. The murderer 
took the precaution of putting straw on the ground near the window, lest 
he should be traced by the marks of his boots. The deceased is said to have 
been held in much esteem by the gentry of the neighbourhood, and he was 
remarkably quiet and unobtrusive in his manners. ‘The only cause assigned 
for the outrage is the supposition, said to be quite false, that he had some- 
thing to do with intended evictions in that neighbourhood. Three farmers, 
who, it is said, had received notices to quit from a new purchaser of a 
property in the neighbourhood, have been arrested on suspicion, Their 
names are John and Thomas Nugent and James Flynn. 


SCOTLAND. 


Snockine AccrpENT AT DUNDEE.—A terrible accident occurred on 
Monday night at Dundee. A musical entertainment was advertised to be 
given in a hall which is situated underneath a Dissenting chapel. The entrance 
to the hall is by a descent of nine or ten steps from the street. A great 
crowd had assembled, and there was considerable impatience to get admis- 
sion. When the doors were opened the crowd above pressed on those on the 
steps below and threw them down, and, before the pressure could be stopped 
or the fallen extricated from under the feet of those who trampled on them, 
nineteen persons were suffocated. Several others were also seriously injured, 


THE PROVINCES. 


THE Frost 18 CORNWALL,—The frost. of the past week has been more 
severe in Cornwall than has been known for many years. The thermometer 
for several nights stood as low as 22 deg., and many of the poolsin the neighbour- 
hood of Penzance and Mount’s Bay were frozen over, an occurrence very 
rare indeed in that genial neighbourhood. The water in the bay remained 
at 45 deg. for several days with scarcely any variation. The severity of the 
weather, however, has not prevented the general preparation for the early 
potato crop, Planting in sheltered nooks and in hotbeds is being vigorously 
carried on, and the same remark applies to the sowing of peas. 

DESTRUCTIVE FIRE AT PRESTON,—A fire broke out in the Hanover- 
street Mills at Preston on Saturday morning last, just as the workpeople 
were about to commence work, which has had the effect of throwing about 
200 people out of employment. Although the hands were ail on the premises, 
and the fire seems to have been discovered instantly, such was the combustible 
nature of the building that all efforts to extinguish it were unavailing, and 
the whole mills, with the valuablemachinery, were destroyed. The destruction 
is heavily felt in the town, where work is so scarce ; the proprietors of these 
mills were working them full time. 

ANTICIPATED STRIKE IN THE MIDLAND CoUNTIES.—There is but too 
great probability of a strike taking place among the workmen connected 
with the building trades in the midland counties. The masters have agreed 
among themselves to give every man who leaves their employment what they 
call a “discharge note,” and they pledge each other that no one will take a 
working man into his employment unless he first produce this “ discharge 
note” from his former master. The men regard this as a direct mode of 
reducing them to thraldom ; they designate the note by the opprobrious 
name of ticket of leave, and a meeting of operatives to resist it was held on 
Friday evening at Nottingham, when resolutions were unanimously passed 
. rg the system and to appeal to their comrades throughout the country 

or aid. 

CLEVER SWINDLE AT SHREWSBURY.—A StAM PoLtceEMAN.—Shrews- 
bury has been the scene of a swindle so original in conception, and so bold in 
the carrying out, as to claim a special page in the annals of crime, On 
Tuesday night week a quiet-looking Welshman called at the police-office 
and asked for the assistance of one of the men in order to effect the capture 
of a thief whom he was in search of, and who had just taken up his quarters 
in the town. The applicant introduced himself as “John Morgan, of the 
Carmarthen —— police force,” and produced a warrant, duly signed, for 
the apprehension of a man charged with stealing a gold watch, ring, chain, 
and other articles, from an hotel inCarmarthen. Anofficer was accordingly 
placed at his command, and the two men went tothe Raven Hotel, and took 
into custody a gentleman who was staying there, and whom Morgan 
pointed ont as the party “wanted.” The prisoner was searched, 
and a gold watch, chain, and ring, which he wore, were at once 
recognised by the Carmarthen policeman as the stolen property, and, as 
such, hetook charge of them, in addition to about £9in gold, which was found 
in the prisoner’s purse. On the following morning Morgan and his charge 
appeared in the local police-court, and on his again producing the warrant, 
and swearing that the property found in the possession of the prisoner was 
that which had been stolen, the magistrates granted a remand until the 
next day. The prisoner gave his name as Charles Ashworth, and protested 
that he knew nothing about the charge. He requested permission to com- 
municate with his friends, but on receiving from Morgan a hintethat 
there was “another concerned in it,” and that a telegram might 
spoil his chance of effecting a second capture, the magistrate refused 


; the request, and Mr. Ashworth was removed in custody. On 
Thursday morning the prisoner duly appeared in court, but the 
prosecutor was gone, and so were the watch, chain, ring, and 


money ; and several facts began to transpire which raised grave doubts as to 
whether they would ever be seen again. A gentleman well known in 
Shrewsbury came forward and declared that Mr. Ashworth lived at Egerton 
Hall, near Bolton, and that his father was chairman of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce. Of course Mr. Ashworth was immediately dis- 
charged, with many apologies for the inconvenience he had been put to ; and 
the police authorities wrote to their brethren at Carmarthen demanding 
explanations of the extraordinary conduct of their representative, when it 


tools in the hands of a sharper. Measures were promptly taken to discover 
the whereabouts of “ John Morgan, of the Carmarthen borough police,” but 
nothing has been heard of him. He got two clear days’ start of his pur- 
suers ; and it is probable that so clever a member of his profession will know 


GOLDEN EGGs.—M. Hermann, a conjurer, lately performed the following 
impromptu trick in the streets of Constantinople. Returning in company 
with a friend from the bazaars, he met a Jew egg-hawker near the Stamboul 
end of the bridge, and, stopping him, asked the price of his “ Thirty 
paras a piece.” said the Jew, “for they were all fresh laid this morning.” 
“ Very good,’ said Hermann, “I will take a dozen at the price.” The nine 
piasters were accordingly paid, ani the conjurer then proceeded to crack one 
of the eggs. The result did not bear ont the Jew'’s averment as to their 
freshness; but Hermann, nothing daunted by the xmell, s!owly chipped off 
tbe top of the shell and fished out a sovereign from the centre of the odorous 
yolk. To the amazement of the Jew he did the same with a second and 
third— which both proved as rotten as the first—and was taking up a fourth, 


| when Moses finng back the nine piasters, shouldered his creel, and scuttled 


rapidly off, declaring that he would not sell at the price. Hermann and his 
companion slowly followed, and, after a while, came up with the Hebrew in 
a quiet corner of the neighbouring moeque-yard, where they found him hard 
at work breaking his eggs. Another offer was made for the whole, but, 
though more than a dozen had already been sacrificed without the expected 
sovereigns turning up, the Youdi refused Qusiness, ard was left deliberately 
emacning the whole contents of bis backot in search of the golden deposit. 


5) 


THE ENTRY OF THE RETURNED PRUSSIAN 
TROOPS INTO BERLIN. 

We have already given some particulars of the entry of the troops 
lately engaged in the Sleswig-Holstein War into Berlin, and of the 
Royal speech which greeted the return of these warriors, a speech 
which might have been appropriate if it had been addressed to a 
vic'orious army marching home in triumph after deeds of valour 
achieved in spite of almost overwhelming difficulties, but which 
reads with strange grotesqueness when we remember that it was 
applied to the conquerors of that small Danish force which it so 
greatly overmatched. 

The private houses exhibited flags, and many were adorned, in 
addition, with garlands and wreaths. The streets were crowded 
with people, all streaming towards the broad thoroughfare 
Unter den Linden. The municipal authorities, in their robes of 
office, occupied a gallery erected between the Palace and the Opera 
House, Deputations of the trades’ unions, with flags, banners, 
and bands, had taken up their po-ition at the monument of Frederick 
the Great, on the northern side of the Linden, 

Shortly after eleven o'clock military music heralded the approach 
of the troops in garrison, who took up their position upon the 
Paris-square and the south side of the Linden promenade. The 
King had ordered that the four regiments of the Young Guards, who 
now returned from their first campaign, should be received by the 
elder infantry and Grenadier Guards. Behind these four regiments 
the discharged men of the troops about to enter, who had partici- 
pated in the campaign, were drawn up under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel von Bliicher, while the remaining troops of the 
garrison and deputations from the garrisons at Potsdam and else- 
where were posted upon the south of the Linden, between the 
Wilhelms-strasse and the Palace. 

It must be remembered that the army, instead of returning directly 
from the seat of war, had been in quarters long enough to have lost 
all evidences of their having been in action; so that even the enthu- 
siasm which might have greeted their appearance under such cir- 
cumstances was wanting : and it was evident that the people only 
regarded the event as a military spectacle, although there can be no 
doubt that everything was done to render the event as imposing as 
possible. The regiments about to march in had assembled upon 
the parade-ground before the Brandenburg Gate, 

Field Marshal Count von Wrangel rode npon the right wing, while 
his Royal Highness Prince Frederick Charles occupied the centre, 
each leader being followed by his respective Staft, The parade was 
under the immediate command of Lieutenant-General von Plonski, 
who also rode in front of the troops, accompanied by Lieutenant- 
General von der Miilbe. Major-General von Schlegel commanded 
the combined infantry brigade of the Line, Brandenburg Jiigers, and 
the fortress and pontoon companies of the Guards; Duke Wilhelm, 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, led the combined cavalry brigade and the 
two batteries. The band of the Field Artillery marched upon the 
right of the batteries, 

The generals and officers who had been promoted since the cam- 
paign, and were summoned to Berlin to take part in the entry, took 
up their position on the right of the troops they had led or rode with 
the Staffs to which they had been attached. Officers present in 
Berlin who had been transferred to other regiments rode with their 
old corps, as was the case with those officers of the Landwehr who 
had served during the campaign. The troops were accoutred in 
field-marching order, with cloaks, above which the officers wore 
their sashes. All officers who had made the campaign wore the 
white bandage upon the right arm, 

The Dannebrogs captured in the field were carried by the com- 
panies by which they had been taken. All the men were decked 
with wreaths and flowers. The ladies, who have always shown such 
great kindness in caring for the wounded who passed through the 
capital, had provided each soldier with a wreath and a patriotic . 
The flowers and wreaths were carried by the men upon their rifles, 

Meantime, the generals and superior officers not serving with the 
troops had assembled on horseback, at half-past eleven, before the 
palace, to accompany his Majesty to the scene of the inspection, 
while the officers on foot took up their position at the statue of 
Prince Bliicher. Shortly after noon his Majesty appeared, sur- 
rounded by the Royal Princes, Herr von Bismarck, and the Minister 
of War, and accompanied by a very brilliant and numerous suite. 
The Queen and the Queen Dowager, with the Crown Princess, the 
Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and the Princesses, fol- 
lowed in carriages, and were at once received with loud cheers by 
the people and the troops. The bands struck up the National 
Hymn as the Royal party proceeded slowly along the centre of the 
Linden promenade to the Brandenburg Gate, 

At this point Prince Augustus of Wirtemberg awaited the arrival 
of the King at the wing of the four regiments of the Old Guard. On 
his Majesty coming in sight the troops presented arms, and the 
King, followed by Prince Augustus of Wirtemberg and the generals 
and commanders of regiments, proceeded through the Brandenburg 
Gate to the parade ground, where the troops, under the command of 
Prince Frederick Charles, presented arms along the whole front. 
Prince Frederick Charles then rode forward to meet the King, and 
when his Majesty had reached the centre, Lieutenant-General von 
Plonski presented the report. As the King rode down the ranks 
he was greeted by a joyful “Good morning!” from the various 
regiments. 

The inspection being ended, the King halted in the middle of the 
formation, and ordered that the colour-bearers, as well as the 
officers and soldiers, who had been decorated and had distin- 
guished themselves during the late war, should step forward to the 
front, where they formed a hollow square, with the colours in front. 
His Majesty then rode into the square, accompanied by the Princes 
and general officers, and at once addressed the men, afterwards 
gave the word to fall in, and himself rode in front of their march 
into the city followed by Prince Frederick Charles, the Generals, and 
their suites. In the rear came the different regiments who had 
taken part in the late campaign. 

Amid the cheers of the people the King entered the capital. As 
his Majesty passed through the Brandenburg Gate troo| 
stationed in the Paris-square saluted, and the bands struck w e 
National Hymn. The King proceeded with his Staff to the middle 
of the Linden promenade, where it was proposed to pass the return- 
ing troops in review. 

The regiments entered with bands playing, and as each passed 
through the Brandenburg Gate it was saluted with presented arms 
and three loud cheers by the regiments of the Old Guard stationed 
at the Paris-square. When all the regiments had passed in, the Old 
Guard returned to barracks, 

In the mean time, the returning troops, headed by the band, had 
marched down the Unter den Linden, where by A reeted on 
all sides by loud cheers and the waving of dkerchiefs, and 
almost buried under wreaths and garlands of flowers. At the statue 
of Frederick the Great the troops formed for the march past, which 
took place in the same order as the regiments had entered. 
carriage containing the Queen, the Queen Dowager, and the Crown 
Princess halted close to his Majesty, while the rest of the Royal 
Princesses surveyed the spectacle from the windows of the Palace, 

The two regiments of the Grenadier Guards were led past the 
Royal carriage by the King, while the Crown Prince, riding to the 
right of General von der Miilbe, headed the infantry brigade of the 
Guard. Then followed the infantry, the riflemen, and the pioneers. 
The artillery, led by Prince Charles, brought up the rear. 

The march past being concluded, the colours were carried into, 
the palace. The number of Dannebrogs borne by the Guards 
amounted in all to seventeen. 

In the evening the city was illuminated, after the manner of the 
people of Berlin—that is to say, with very little gas, but with a 
considerable number of wax candles. The crowd in the streets was 
immense, and, by some inexplicable relaxation of authority on the 
part of the police, carriages and pedestrians were allowed to form 
a confused mob, not without serious danger to life and limb, but 
entirely harmless with regard to any demonstration except that of 
letting off the famous Diippel fireworks, the invention of Captsis 
Schultze, the discoverer of the new gunpowder, 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 7, 1 
SS 
LADY SLAVE-DRIVERS. 
LApIgs in general, we suppose, do not often read leading 
articles, and still less frequently peep into bluebooks, Were 
it otherwise, we would respectfully request their attention to 
the report, recently issued, of the Commission appointed in 
1862 to inquire into the employment of children, a short 
extract from which, specially interesting to ladies, and parti- 
cularly to ladies of fashion, we print in another column, The 
passage is short, so our fair friends, if any of them deign to 
read these lines, need not be frightened by the prospect of a 
long, dull excerpt from official reports, But if “ fashionable” 
ladies have a conscience, or any sympathy with their sisters 
who live by toil—things, we fear, past praying for—they must 
be touched by the pictures there drawn of needless oppression 
and hardship which their whims and carelessness inflict 
upon the poor needlewomen who minister to their 
vanity and contribute to their personal adornment. 
Some of the statements in that short paragraph are so 
monstrous, that we should doubt their truth were they not 
vouched for upon unimpeachable authority and verified by 
every-day observation. Ladies of fashion—at least most of 
them—appear to be utterly indifferent as to the misery and 
overwork they occasion those unfortunate beings whose unhappy 
lot it is to be at their call, They ‘care not how long we work ” 
is certainly true of some, we fear of most, ladies of high rank, 
or at least of those who make pretensions to that distinction. 
One lady ordered a dress, to furnish which involved the neces- 
sity of several girls sitting up all night, and, when told so, 
only remarked, “ I hope it will fit.” Another ordered a garment 
at mid-day which was to be sent home the first thing next 
morning, and in doing so coolly remarked, “I suppose you 
work till eleven and begin again at six.” A third gave directions 
in the afternoon for an elaborately trimmed jacket, finishing 
which occupied several hands till past midnight, and this piece 
of finery wastobe wornata mecting of “ someearly closing asso- 
ciation.” What a heartless hypocrite that woman must have 
been, and with what face could she make a parade of her hollow 
philanthropy who had but just perpetrated such a piece of 
selfish cruelty! We wish we knew that “lady's” name, that 
we might do our best to gibbet it before the world, and hold 
her up to the contempt and scorn of mankind. Verily, she 
will have her reward. We wonder some fashionable female 
philanthropist did not inflict slavery upon her white Christian 
sisters in order to appear duly bedizened at an anti-negro 
slavery demonstration, There would have been something 
peculiarly characteristic, wefancy, in such an action, At all 
events, not even Mrs, St. Clair, “principled” as she was on 
the subject of negro bondage, ever perpetrated such oppres- 
sion upon her slaves as “ philanthropic” and “fashionable” 
ladies of London seem to do towards sempstresses, The 
“titled lady,” too, who sent three times for a dress before 
morning service on a Sunday must have had a lively sense of 
religion, and a profound respect for the feelings, privileges, 
and well-being—both of soul and body—of others, We hope 
she was a Roman Catholic, confessed this little peccadillo to 
the priest, and had a swingeing penance imposed upon her for it, 
If she was not, more is the pity ; for the confessional, in this 
respect at all events, might be made to serve good uses. 
According to the last Census, there were nearly 55,000 
milliners and dressmakers in the metropolis, about 1200 of 
whom were employed by what are called Court milliners ; and 
it is amongst these last that the greatest hardships are endured, 
The west end of London is infinitely worse than the large 
wholesale establishments in the City, the “ sweaters” of the 
east end being outdone in cruelty by the “Court milliners” of 
Oxford and Regent streets, who rejoice in the direct patronage 
of the rich and noble, This we should not have expected to 
be the case ; but it is, The “season,” in the establishments of 
fashionable dressmakers, is as certainly fatal to life as a 
battle-field ; and it is intensely painful to think that those who 
suffer are fragile women, creatures endowed with the same 
softness of muscle, delicacy of organisation, and sensibility 
to fatigue and pain which distinguish those richer sisters who 
so mercilessly task their energies, The Commission whose 
report we are now considering was appointed in consequence 
of adeath—that of Mary Ann Walkley—which happened at 
one of these fashionable West-End establishments ; and, 
notwithstanding the horror the occurrence caused, the mis- 
chief is nearly as rampant as eyer, In addition to hours of 
labour extending, during the London “season,” from eight 
in the morning till eleven at night, often longer than 
that, and not unfrequently through the whole night, 
the poor girls have to do their work in hot, crowded, 
ill-ventilated rooms, amidst the flare of gas, in a 
constrained position, and without exercise or relaxation ; 
they have to snatch hasty, and in some cases 
insufficient or unsuitable meals, have neither proper bed- 
roome nor time for res —and all this to gratify the vanity or 
make up for the thoughtiessness or indifference of persons 
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who, if they did their duty, ought to be the guardians and 
not the oppressors of their sex! We doubt not that there are 
many highminded and humane ladies among the rich and 
noble in England ; but, unhappily, they seem to be but rare 
exceptions to the general rule. Fashion, we are often told, 
rules the ladies of the higher circles, 
the high and the truly noble leaders of ¢ 
in a fashion of practising kindness, consideration, 
humanity towards the needlewomen of London : for, 

the inhumanity of woman to woman causes infinitely more 
mourning than the inhumanity of man to man, 

But as this appeal has often been made before, and always 
in vain, other means to stop the mischief must be adopted : 
and we hope the next Session of Parliament will not be allowed 
to close without a measure founded on the Commissioners’ 
report being passed to protect the helpless dressmakers 
against the oppression they now endure. The Commissioners 
say that they “hold it to be satisfactorily established by 
every kind of evidence that legislative enactment is essential 
to insure a limitation of the hours of work, and to place the 
work-rooms and sleeping apartments in a wholesome con- 
dition,” Parlisment has already taken the children employed 
in factories, the women and young persons engaged in dye- 
works and bleach-fields, and the workers in mines, under its 
care, and with good results, A like course must be followed 
with regard to milliners and dressmakers ; and fashionable 
lady slave-drivers, who have no consideration for aught save 
their own gratification, must be debarred by law from inflicting 
pain, suffering, disease, and death upon those who toil for 
their pleasure, 
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SAYINCS AND DOINGS. 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES have, this week, been on 4 visit 
to the Earl of Leicester at Holkham Hall, Norfolk. 

PRINCESS MARY OF CAMBRIDGE, it was asserted a few days ago, had 
been married to Lord Hood in spite of the opposition of the Queen and the 
obstacle of the Royal Marriage Act. There is no truth whatever for the 
statement, which has been contradicted ** on authority.” 

LORD DERRY’S TRANSLATION OF “ HOMER” is in so great demand that 
very few of the booksellers can get supplied with the quantity they want. 

THE KING OF PRUSSIA has sent a splendid Christmas-tree to the children 
of the Emperor of Austria, It remained exposed to view for some days in 
the Imperial palace. 

THE KING OF ITALY paid a visit to the Theatre Royal, Turin, on the 
night of the Ist inst. He went in state, and was, it is declared, received 
with enthusiasm. This was the King’s first public appearance since the Con- 
vention and the Turin riots, and the event was looked forward to with much 
interest. 

LADY MINNA FITZALAN HOWARD, aged twenty-one, second daughter of 
the Duke of Norfolk, has taken the black veil in France. 

Tur ELDEST SON OF LADY CHARLES WELLESLEY, who is heir to the 
dukedom ef Wellington, and who is in his eighteenth year, is shortly to be 
gazetted to the Grenadier Guards. 

THE EXECUTORS OF THE LATE MR. DAVID ROBERTS intend to have 
an exhibition of all his drawings, to be open in London, we believe gratui- 
tously, early in the spring. 

= PRUSSIAN CHAMBERS have been convoked by a Royal decree for the 
14th inst. 

A PESTILENTIAL FEVER has followed the storm recently experienced at 
Calcutta, 

A NEW CONFEDERATE RAM is said to be lying at Selma, in Alabama, 
receiving her armour-plating. 

AUSTRIA AND SAXONY have declined the proposition made to them of 
acceding to the treaty of Geneva relative to the neutrality of ambulances in 
time of war. 

THE RIGHT HON. SIR EDWARD LYTTON BULWER, who has been staying 
at Hastings, is in better health, and there is every prospect that he will be 
able to resume his place in the House of Commons at the meeting of 
Parliament. 

Tue Lost BooKs OF THE ANNALS OF TACITUS, relating to the reign 
—s have been discovered in Catania, in pulling down an ancient 

ce. 

Mrs. LoNGWoRTH YELVERTON has, it is asserted, left the Roman 
Catholic Church, and now attends the ministrations of the Rey. Dr. Lindsay 
Alexander, the chief of the Scottish Congregationalists. 

MANCHESTER has determined on the site for a new Exchange. This great 
building—the heart of a commercial county—is to stand on a plot of ground 
very near the existing edifice. 

A BUILDING for the permanent exhibition of works of art, science, and 
industry is to be erected at Laeken, for which purpose a company, with a 
capital of three millions of francs, has been formed at Brussels. 

A COMPANY has recently been formed in New York, styled “ The 
American and British West India Cotton Company,” which has leased for a 
term of years 2000 acres of land on Long Island, one of the group of 
the Bahamas, 

A MARRIAGE is arranged between Lord Garlies, eldest son of the Earl of 
Galloway, and Lady Clementina Churchill, daugbter of the fifth Duke of 
Marlborough. The fair fiancée is only in her seventeenth year, and has 
never yet been presented. 

THE MUNIFICENT DONATION of £1000 has just been forwarded to the 
Newport-Market Refuge by Messrs, Albert and D. Sassoon, the sons of the 
late distinguished merchant and philanthropist, Mr, David Sassoon, of 
Bombay. 

THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION BUILDING will be finally 
swept away immediately after Monday, Jan. 23, on which day the remaining 
materials are to be sold by auction on the spot. 

GENERAL CLEBURNE, “ Pat Cleburne,” who was killed on Nov. 30, in the 
attack on the Federal position at Franklin, near Nashville, was an Irishman, 
and formerly served as a private in the British Army. 

THE CAPTAIN AND MATE of a Russian ship lying in the Royal Dock, at 
Grimsby, were suffocated in their berths the other night by the fames of a 
charcoal fire which was burning in the cabin. 

A Ficur for the champienship and £400 took place on Wednesday, 
between Marsden and Wormald, in which the latter gained an easy victory. 
“e Hovsg, Highgate, was partially destroyed by fire on Tuesday 

te 

A FINE YOUNG GIRL, seventeen years of age, named Jane Louisa 
Antrobus, has been burnt to death through wearing greatly-distended skirts. 
She was passing in front of the lace, in the room of a friend, when her 
dress swept against the grate, and in an instsnt her clothes were in flames. 
The injuries she sustained caused death. 

A TENANT OF THE REY. StR E. Cov, at Wansdell, in the county of 
Gloucester, having shot several foxes, the Earlof Fitzlardinge called together 
the sportsmen who follow the Earl's hounds to deliberate on the matter, and 
a deputation to the Rev, Baronet was appointed. 

A Youna Lapy suddenly fainted at a ball near Kinigsberg a few 
evenings since; and it was afterwards proved by the doctor who was called 
upon to render aid that her indisposition arose from the presence of arsenic 
in some green ornaments in her hair and in the trimmings of her dress, 
which were of the same colour. 

New-YEAR’s DAY appears to have been kept in the City with great 
sobriety. Atthe Guildhall Police Court, on Monday, there was not a single 
case of any kind to be dealt with by the presiding Alderman. This maiden 
session was marked by the presentation of a pair of white gloves to the 
Alderman. 

THE REV. Dr. F. H. BURDER, who was for many years one of the shining 
lights of English Nonconformity, has just died. Dr. Burder was a Dissenter 
of the old school, taking little interest in general politics and devoting 
himself entirely to ecclesiastical work. He was an earnest and eloquent 
preacher, and was eighty-two years of age at the time of his death. 

InA ALDRIDGE, the African tragedian, who has already gained great 
renown by his performances throughout most parts of the civilised world, is 
now starring at Kasan, some 400 miles east of Moscow, 

PRINCEss BACIOCCHI, who is residing at her estate at Korn-Er-Hoat, in 
the Morbihan, having learned that typhus fever was raging at Lorient 
among the marine infantry quartered at the arsenal, proceeded there to visit 
the sick and offer them encoufagement and consolation. On quitting the 
town she lefc 1000f. to be distributed in assistance to the poor sufferers, 
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A HEAVY FALL Or SNOW occurred in Dartmoor on Saturday night, 
which blocked up the roads. A young man, a schoolmaster belonging to the 
convict prisons, lost his life in attempting to walk from Tavistock to the 
prisons at Princetown, a distance of seven miles. His body was found in a 
snow-drift, on Sunday night, by the prison officers, Another man had a 
narrow escape. He was found insensible. 

Tuk PRINCE IMPERIAL OF FRANCE, having heard that the pupils of the 
two days’ holiday, in consequence of New- Year's 
ted that a third day might be accorded. The 
in accordance with that wish, wrote to 

the Rectors to say that the pupils were not to return until Tuesday evening 
instead of Monday. 

THE VICARAGE OF ST. LAWRENCE, Appleby, lately became vacant by the 
death of the Rev. Joseph Milner, M.A., and it fell to the gift of the Dean 
and Chapter of Carlisle. The Dean and Canons present in turn to the livines 
in their gift, and the living of Appleby came to the turn of the Venerable 
Archdeacon Phelps, who has nominated himself to the living, and thus 
becomes Vicar of Appleby. 

THE GREATER PORTION OF THE HAVANNAH CiGARS imported to this 
country, and also large importations for the French Government. are now 
brought to Southampton by the Royal Mail Company’s steamers. The Seine, 
which arrived at that port on Saturday morning, brought S52 cases of cigars 
from Havannah, of which number 530 cases were for the French Govern- 
ment. Most of the cases for France contain 10,000 cigars each. 

M. DUBRAY, statuary, about a year ago, had just completed the model of 
an equestrian statue of Napoleon I., for the Hote de Ville, at Rouen, when 
the iron supports of the work gave way beneath the weight of the mass of 
plaster, and the statne, falling to tbe ground, was crushed to pieces, Nothing 
discouraged, M. Dubray again set to work, and in ten months the statue has 
been again completed, and is now ready to be cast in bronze. 

THE LIBRARY OF THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF STRONGNAES, Sweden, 
was destroyed by fire on the 2ist ult. It contained a great number of 
Seandinavian antiquities, valuable manuscripts, and rare books, which came 
from the pillage of the convents of Bohemia and of Moldavia during the 
Thirty Years’ War. The library was founded in the fifteenth century, and 
science and literature have by this catastrophe suffered an immense loss, 

A STEAM-BOAT COLLISION took place last week on the Clyde, near 
Gourock, when the Earl of Carlisle ran down the Guy Fawkes in mid- 
channel, and four men were drowned. There appears to have been some 
misunderstanding as to the course the vessels should steer, and it is said there 
was also some delay in the crew of the Earl of Carlisle lowering their boat to 
pick up the drowning men. 

A LitrLe GIRL, named Hanks, was carrying a penny lamp filled with 
paraffin oil when the lamp became so hot that she dropped it. The flames 
ignited her dress, and she was so fearfully burnt that she died in Holborn 
Union. At an inquest on her body Dr. Lankester commented on the danger 
arising from the imprudent use of paraffin, and the jury returned a verdict 
of * Accidental deatn.” . 


Day falling on a Sanday, reques' 


THE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS. 

PassinG through a field lately, when I was down in the country, 
I met with a shrewd old labourer, whom I shall name Joe Banks, 
with whom I had often aforetime had a chat. ‘“ Bad times for 
farmers, Joe?” said I, inquiringly. “I dunno ser much o’ that,” 
replied Joe, as he vigorously chopped an old hedge which had 
grown wildly at the bottom, and harboured “‘varmint,” as he 
would have said. “Why, wheat is under 5s. a bushel, and barley 
hardly 4s!” ‘So I’ve heerd ; master so’d as good a sample of 
wheat as ever wer grow’d last week at 23s, a looad (five bushels), 
and some spanking barley at 293. a quartun. What wuts and 
beuns fetch I dunno.” “ Well, that’s bad, isn’t it?” “It’s a 
huncommon low price, tubbe sure; but then,” said he, stopping 
his work for a moment and locking me in the face, “ look at the 
craps they git ; nobody niver seed sich craps afore, Sir; leastways, 
for the matter o’ that, I neen’t say sin no time, fur there niver wor 
sich craps afore at no time. Now, yer ldbk here, Sir; yer see 
this ’ere fild; well, when I were a booy, this ere fild used to grow 
about, what shall I say —sartingly not more nur five looad an 
acre; and last year as ever wor, if we got a bushel off on’t, we 
got twelve looad, and this year we got ten. And then look at 
the ship and the hoogs; we don’t do much in the beast line, cos 
there arn’t much grass land, But the ship and hoogs is summut 
woonderful to what it wor. When I wur a booy, there warn’t more 
nur about three score ship on the farm ; and now, if we've got one, 
we've got 300, And, as to hoogs, we niver hev less nur @ couple o' 
score—no, not at no time.” ‘“ And meat fetches a good price now, 
don’t it?” ‘ Mate,” said Joe, spitting in his hands, and returning to 
work with increased vigour, “I jist believe yer; I’ve so’d many a 
hoog at 5s, 6d. a stun, and now its wuth 8s.; and what beef’s wuth 
I dunno, cos I niver buys none; nur more I du pork, for the matter 
o’ that nur sell none nuther more nor once ayear.” ‘ But it costs 
more to farm now than it did?” I suggested. “In coorse; bat 
noways conformably to what they git. Why, my master gits more 
nur three times as much offer this ere farm than owd Gudging did, 
and he din’t du ser bad cording to the t'mes.” “ Well,” said I, “I 
hope you get some advantage?” ‘No, I doant,” replied Joe, 
sharply, and, again dropping hs long chopper on to the ground, 
and leaning on the top of it, said, “ but we wunt say nuthin about 
that ere, if you please, cos when I think that ere I get kinder riled. 
lorter, but Idoant. I used ter hev nine shilluns a week when I 
sarved owd Gudging, and I get ten now, but nun o' the tothers 
doant git more nur nine, Coz why? I'm an owd hand, and can 
du annything, and they can’t, which makes all the differ, yer 
know.” “And how many children have you?” “How menny ! 
Why, five.” ‘Some of them work, I suppose?” ‘Tn coorse, or else 
how end I fill their bellies? One on em arns Is, 6d. and tother 2s, 
a week, Parson cum’d t’'me when | took Jim away from 
schule, and prached a long sarmint about it; but I up 
and sed, when he’d done, Now, yer look here, Sir: It’s all 
very well for yer to talk in that ere way, but I can’t do’t. 
I’m behind hand half-a-suvrin now, and I wunt get into debt no 
more for nobody. And what d’ye think he sed, Sir’ Why, he 
towd me I orter make sakkerfices to eddicate my children. Good 
Lor ! how riled I was, tubbe sure. I didn’t say much, though, coz, 
yer see, if I had I shudder bin sarcy, praps, and that wunt du no 
good. So I jist sed, Praps you'll jist be ser good as to tell me this 
one thing; I wunt ax no more; what am I ter sakkerfice, coz I 
dunno. L arnt had a new coat fur ten year, nur yit my wife a gownd 
for five; we never has no mate but a bit o’ salt pork on Sundays; 
and, as to beer, I niver no how hes more but what's g'en me; and 
so he went away.” “Then I am afraid, Joe, you wont have a 
merry Christmas.” “ Wunt I, tho’; but I wool, ples God; and 1’1} 
tell yer how that is, Sir. Yer see, master’s got sum young childer, 
Well, I allers kinder takes to childer, and, somehow, they kinder 
takes to me, yer see. I gits ‘em birds’ eggs, and makes 'em whips, 
and du a mort 0’ ong like that ere. Weil, yisterday 
mornin as ever wor, when I wur a clipping this ere darn’d owd 
hedge, who ehud I see a trottun up on her pony but young 
missus—they call her Lotty; and when she cummed she sed, ‘ Joe, 
we've bin a ‘scribing to ie! yer aChrismas dinner. We all ’scribed 
sixpence, and pa gev a shillun, and ma gev a shillun, and here’s 
five shilluns, and you’re to send up for some beer.’ And, before I 
could say more nor a word, she trotted away. Darn it, master, I 
never wur took so back in all my life. I a’most cried, I railly did. 
And I 'lltell yer what I sed to myself—Joe Banks, sed I, you'll all 
on yer hev more nor what's promised, for Scripture sez, yer bread 
and yer water sha’nt fail, and yer'll hev a bit of mate with it.” And 
here the good fellow shook his head, and as he went vigorously to 
work I could see that he was almost crying again; and, to tell you 
the truth, I felt a sensation in my throat not common tome. At 
last I said, “Good-day to you, Joe, and here is another shilling, 
and I wish you a merry Christmas!” But I was not to have the 
last word; for, as Joe took the shilling and held it in his hand, he 
replied, “ Thanky, Sir; but don’t you go fur to think that I meant 
annything of this sort, coz I din’t.” 

There's food for reflection here, my readers, if we think of it; 
and that is the main reason why I have reported this conversation— 
that you may reflect upon it, ‘The first thing that strikes me is the 
sad fact that the makers of our wealth do not partake of it as they 
ought to do, Sic vos, non vobis, is still the rule in the farming districts, 
We boast of our wealth and ehant the praises of our prosperity ; 
but, depend upon it, there is something rotten in the State where an 
honest man cannot live comfortably by his labour. John Stuart 
Mill says as much as this. ‘*That a man cannot live,” he says, 
“comfortably by his labour is a blot upon modern civilisation,” 
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to think them. Their — are not our ways—their language is 
not our language. They think slowly, and utter their thoughts in a 
jargon; but they do think—many of them And I, who 


pray ¢ 
have lived amongst them for more than forty years of my life, can | 


testify that you may get many a sound lesson from them, if you will 
but listen patiently. And then, how strong to labour they are, and 
with what manly, patient endurance they bear their burdens! 


Besides which, let us never forget that they are really the creatorsof | 


a great portion of our national wealth. Cobbett said, years ago, 
“All property springs from Jabour;” and this is true. Is it not, 
then, a disgrace to us that our labourers should be so poor—so poor 
that they can hardly live; and that, when Christmas comes round, 
they cannot, without help from charity, get a bit of meat for 
dinner ? 


Disraeli has played another card, and, for his purpose, | think it is | 


a good one, His speech about crossing the breeds of sheep was a 
failure. ‘The farmers laughed at it, and quietly told him to stick to 
his last. “If we do not know our business, Dizzy is not the man to 
teach us,” said they. His lecture upon Church matters was clever 
and amusing for its absurdity ; but was, nevertheless, very offensive 
to many of the clergy, and not satisfactory to any. There was a 
haughty, supercilious tone about it, an affectation of superiority, 
that could not be otherwise than offensive. Besides, our clergy do 
not like to be lectured by laymen. Are they not successors of the 
tles in a direct, unbroken line, and holders of “the power of 
the keys”? ‘It is for us to lecture you laymen, and not for you to 
teach us.” But this proposal of Dizzy not to accept the Highway 
Act in Buckinghamshire will please the farmers amazingly ; for, of all 
persons in the world, the farmers are most averse from the payment of 
taxes. They are taxed lightly in the matter of State taxes. They pay 
no duty on insurance. They pay only 34d. in the pound on their rents, 
whilst all the rest of her Majesty’s subjects pay .d. in the pound on 
their incomes. A farmer who rents 300 acres at 3Us., pays J}d. in 
the pound on £450, upon the supposition that his income from the 
farm is only £220, or about 15s. an acre. Surely, it is more than 
that, or he must farm badly, Nevertheless, he grumbles audibly 
about his taxes, and whosoever will oppose a tax will certainly be 
looked upon as a “ farmer's friend.” eas 
I think sometimes that I am rather too squeamish in the matter 
of rumours. I often hear them, and do not repeat them because I 
doubt their truth, or because J receive them in something like con- 
fidence. I had heard the rumour of the marriage of the Princess 
Mary with Lord Hood before it appeared in the papers, but would 
not repeat it because I did not believe that it was true, and you see 
that it is not true. Nevertheless, I suspect that, though it is not true 
that her Royal Highness is married, it is true that she will marry if 
she can; and that she can marry is certain, if the following extract 
from Dr. Fischel’s “English Constitution ” be a correct summary of 
the law :—“ By the Royal Marriage Act, 12 George III, c. 11, no 
descendant of the ly of George II, other than the issue of 
Princesses married into foreign families, is capable of contracting 
matrimony without the previous consent of the King (or Queen), 
Such of the said descendants as are above the age of twenty-five 
may, however, after a twelvemonth’s notice given to the Privy 
Council, contract marriage without the consent of the Crown, unless 
both Houses of Parliament shall, before the expiration of the said 
year, expressly declare their disapprobation of such intended mar- 
riage.” Another authority says that the consent of Parliament is 
necessary. The Act I have not at hand. Now, supposing Dr. 
Fischel’s version be correct, has the Princess given notice to the 
Privy Council? and, if so, will the Crown recommend Parliament 
to interfere? and, if it should, will Parliament support the Crown ? 
The title of the new evening paper to which I referred last week 
is to be The Pall-Mall Gazette. My readers will remember that there 
was a Pall-Mall Gazette some years ago, with Arthur Pendennis as 
editor, and generous George Warrington and jolly Fred Bayham on 
the staffof contributors. I have authority to say that the new paper 
is not to be the organ of the Conservative party, as has been reported, 
It is to be, as far as possible, thoroughly independent of all political 


parties, 

‘ Music hath charms,” &c., and everything about Rossini must be 
interesting. I send you a good thing, and which, though he said it 
some time ago, I have not yet seen in print. Wagner sent a mutual 
friend to the great maestro to ask his real opinion of the merits of 
his (Wagner's) opera of ‘Tannhanser.’ “Tell Wagner,” replied 
Rossini, * that I am compelled to adjourn my judgment, for ‘ Tann- 
haueer’ is the music of the future, and my strongest wish is to be 
able to give him my unbiassed opinion of his work in about fifty or 
sixty years’ time from the present date.” 

As London is usually dull at this season of pantomimes and sore 
throats, will you permit me to write alittle about Paris? It is, at 
least, a gayer subject than our own metropolis. A collection of 
Chinese curiosities is now on sale at the Hotel Drouot, and the 
various articles are fetching fabulous prices, I read in a Paris 

¢ that a collection of French curiosities is now on sale at 
Pekin, and that they are also meg, fabulous prices. The 
journal in question goes on to say, “ When we are entirely fur- 
nished & la Chinoise, and the Chinese are entirely furnished 4 la 
Francais, probably the two sales will recommence.” M. Rénan, 
the author of the famous “ Vie de Jesus,” has gone to the Pyramids, 
where, I suppose, ‘forty centuries look down upon him.” It must 
be an agreeable thing to be contemplated by forty centuries, 
particularly when the forty-first is not likely to contemplate you 
at all, 

The other day I heard of a father—one of the good old style of 
fathers, who improved every occasion that offered of instilling the 
experiences of years into the youthful mind—saying to his boy, 
“ You see, my son, in this world we should be prepared for every- 
thing. For instance, this year Christmas Day falls upon a Sunday ; 
as a natural consequence New- Year's Day also falls upon a Sunday 
Who knows next year if Christmas Day or New-Year's Day will 
fall on any day at all.” 


THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 


The new comedy at the Sr. JAMEs's is of Parisian parentage, and 
as charming a piece as has ever been transplanted from the famous 
Gymnase, It possesses no story, and its incidents may be briefly 
told. Captain Freeman, a returned and retired Indian officer, 
arrives at the Kellevue boarding-house in the fashionable watering- 

lace of Winkleborough-on-the-Sands. There he meets an old 
Fiend, one Mrs, Sutherland, and another old friend, Mr. Orlando 
Middlemark. Captain Freeman is one of those brave and honour- 
able “ piungers” who, desperate in the field, are diffident in the 
drawing-room. He wants a wife, but dare not propose to any 
woman. He asks the advice and aid of Mrs. Sutherland, and that 
fascinating widow promises that she will so manccuvre that Miss 
Edith ie, a very desirable young lady residing in the house, 
shall become his bride ; but here arises a difficul'y. Mr, Orlando 
Middlemark, who is the very reverse of the Captain—a perfect 
carpet-knight, an admirable waltzer, with plenty of small talk, and 
an adept aux petits soins—is also bent on matrimony with Edith ; 
and Mr. Middlemark and the widow challenge each other, and the 
duel begins. Does Mr. Middlemark offer his arm to Edith to con- 
duct her to the ball-room, Mrs. Sutherland drops her handkerchief, 
bids him give it her, and, while he is doing so, desires the Captain 
to secure the prize. he commence a conversation on “ taste, 
Shakspeare, and the musical glasses,” Mrs. Sutherland talks of India, 
Sebastopol, and other warlike subjects, on which she can briog out 
the dashing exploits of the sabreur. Does Middlemark place 
burning verses in the workbox of his beloved, the adroit 
widow takes care that they are received by Miss Leslie's 
aunt, Mies Anastasia Winterberry, a lady of a very certain age. 
These incidents are complicated by the meddlesome gossip of a Mr. 
Babblebrook, who, seeing Mrs, Sutherland giving her timid dragoon 
& leason in love, runs ali over Winkleborough with a report that 
the Captain and the widow are engaged, ‘This report eauses the 
impressionable Mr. Middlemark to discover that he always loved 
Mrs, Sutherland better than Edith, and he begs the Captain to inter- 


Again, the “farm labourers are not really the fools that we ure apt | cede for him with her. 
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Middlemark’s sudden avowal makes the 
dragoon reflect, and that unusual process over, he arrives at the 
conclusion that of a] the women in the world tke widow is the only 
one to make him happy: and, till wi hin five minutes of the fall 
of the curtain, the audience are uncertain as to how the three 
couples will pair off. Eventually the Captain is accepted by 
Mrs Sutherland, Middlemark by Edith, and the elderly Anastasia 
plights herself to Mr. Babblebrook. ‘A Lesson in Love” is excel- 
lently acted. Mr, Charles Mathews finds the part of Orlando | 
admirably suited to him. He is light, volatile, intellectual, and un- | 
impassioned; and Mrs, Charles Mathews is equally happy as the 
good-liumoured widow. Mr, Frank Matthews was a most amusing 
country gossip; and Mrs. Frank Matthews’s Miss Anastasia | 
Winterberry was “a creation.” As 1 cannot do justice to this | 
talented lady's personation of the impressionable spinster, it is best 
to say so and to pass on. Miss Wentworth was a very agreeable 
and ladylike seaside belle. Mr. Robinson, to my thinking, was 
too much of the jeune premier. Captain Freeman should have | 
been heavier, slower— more of a military Hercules in the toils 
of feminine fascina'ion. Mr. Charles Smith Cheltnam has maie 
a most finished and delicate adaptation of * Nos Allies.” | only 
fear that the “Lesson in Love ” is too retined to work itself into a 
success, Modern audiences like their gruel “thick and slab,” and 
the light, airy, repartee comedy, with the Ll'arquhar and Congreve 
style of dialogue, minus impurities, is not likely to tind favour with 
them for many years to come—if ever. 

Miss Bateman has reappeared as Leah at the ADELI’HI, aid was 
warmly welcomed by a full house on Monday last. A new farce has 
been produced, called “Dark Doings in the Cupboard by the 
Knotting 'em Brothers.” It is from the pen of Mr. Stirling Coyne, 
and, as will be guessed from the title, is a “skit” upon the cele- 
brated—or notorious—(which shall I say?) Davenport Brothers. 
Tt is a very funny little affair, in which Mr. Toole gives a capital 
portraiture of a Yankee professor showman, and Miss Woolgar 
plays a servant-girl, with a liking for followers and a horror of 
“sperrits.”” Mr. Stephenson plays a small part—one of the 
Knotting’em Brothers— excellently ; and Mr. Paul Bedford, as the 
other brother, is as vociferous and genial as usual. 

And, ‘ipropos of Mr, Paul Bedford, 1am told that that gentle- 
man’s benetit is appointed for Monday, the 16th instant, at Drury 
Lane, ‘nthe daytime. My, Sothern, Mr. Buckstone, the Charles and the 
Frank Mathewses, Miss Herbert, Miss Marie Wilton, and other cele- 
brities, are toappear. Box seut tickets are being sold rapidly, and stalls 
will soon be ata premium. Even Royal personages have sent to their 
“dear Paul” to securethem seats, and there will doubtless be a crowded 
muster of old and young playgoers, ‘The old folks will remember 
“Paul” as Rubaldo, the brawny lieutenant to Alessandro Massaroni, 
the famous brigand ; as the bulky highwayman, Hyssop, in Jerrold’s 
charming drama of ‘The Rent Day;” and as Caspar in “ Der 
Freischiitz.” The middle-aged will delight in recollections of him 
as Blueskin, ‘‘ Jolly Nose,” “ Nix my Dolly ;” and Captain Funnell, 
in the now-forgotten farce of “H. B.” For “us youth,” we still 
see him as Jack Gong, Black Jack, Bob Smithers, and the Kinchin, 
There will be a great gathering on the 16th, and, as I hope, I shall 
be there to see, 
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THE COLLECTION OF NAVAL MODELS AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM, 

Tuk great bulk of the collection of naval models formed by the 
Admiralty has lately been removed from Somerset House to South 
Kensington, where it has become for the first time accessible to the 
general public, This collection was commenced by Sir R. Seppings, 
who was Surveyor of the Navy during some years in the beginning 
of the present century, and it has been continued by his successors 
to the present time in a tolerably complete series. The first in order 
of time and historic interest is the Great Harry, which was built in 
the reignof Henry VIII., and played anim portant part at thesuccessful 
attack on the French galleys at Brest in April, 1513, when she bore the 
flag of Admiral Sir Edward Howard, whose impetuous bravery cost 
him his life in that engagement, which gave the English the command 
of the narrow seas during the whole reignof Henry VIIL. This ship 
possesses a special historical interest also as having been the first 
vessel of the Royal Navy properly so-called in England, the Crown 
having been hitherto dependent on the Cinque Ports for a supply of 
vessels which were required for any emergency, and which were 
resumed by their owners as soon as the special service for which 
they were required had been rendered. The Great Harry was acci- 
dentally burnt at Woolwich in the year 1553, It is a very remark- 
able structure, and conveys a good idea of the requirements of ships 
of war at that period. The observer cannot fail to be struck with 
the small extent of the immersed portion of the hull compared with 
that out of the water, and the enormous structures at the head 
and stern—the forecastle, aptly so calied, and the poop, intended 
to harbour and __ protect , ect numbers of bowmen and 
arquebusiers, who played the most important part in naval engage- 
ments of those days, which were chiefly carried on hand-to- 
hand, The broadside guns were small and of light weight, 
With an armament similar to that of our modern ships, the Great 
Harry would have been absolutely dangerous. As it was, it must 
have been a matter of no slight peril to navigate her during high winds 
and through heavy seas, even in the Channel. ‘To have crossed the 
ocean in her would have subjected the bold mariners who attempted 
it to almost certain shipwreck. It is instructive to observe in 
the ser'es of models of later date how very gradually the dimen- 
sions of the forecastle and poop were reduced to meet the exigencies 
of a heavier and more effective armament, and of ocean navigation, 
A strongly marked forecastle and poop were characteristic of our 
ships until nearly the middle of the eighteenth century, while the 
practice of building large vesse's, with flush decks, as in the case of 
our ironclads, has been introduced only within the last few years. 
Between the building of the Great Harry and that of the Royal 
Sovereign, or Sovereign of the Seas, built in the reign of Charles I. 
with the ship-money, the collection of which led to such notable 
results, an interval of nearly a hundred and fifty years occurs. 
The vessels which played so importaut a pait in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth in defeating the Spanish Armada and 
establishing the supremacy of England at sea were hired | 
from the private trade to meet the emergency, and reverted 
to their original owners as soon as the emergency was passed, and 
were engaged probably during the remainder of their existence in a 
traffic much resembling piracy, which completely broke the Spanish 
sae atsea. The Sovereign of the Seas was built, in 1635, by Mr. 

eter Pett, the second of a generation of naval architects who were 
the chief constructors of the Navy from the reign of James I. to 
that of William III, and is a considerable improvement on the 
Great Harry. From this time the series of models is tolerably 
complete, though the names of many of those of the period are 
unknown. Among those possessing an historic interest may be 
mentioned the Victory, of one hundred guas, built in 173, lost in 
the Cuannel in 1744; and her suczessor, launched in 1765, the re- 
nowned flagship of Lord Nelsonat Trafalgar, in 1805, which still, asthe 
flagship of the Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth, perpetuates to | 
successive generations the memory of that glorious era in our naval 
annals; the Royal William, built in 1682; aud the Royal George, 
launched in 1706, which went down at Spithead, with Aduiral 
Kempenfeldt and all her crew, in 1782. 

The models of the ships are arranged according to their rates, 
thus enabling the student to estimate the progress made in ship- 
building in this country from time to time. This was exceedingly 
slow up to the commencement of the present century. In 1719 the 
Navy Board, content with the performances of the vessels then in 
the Royal service, laid down a scale of dimensions and tonnaye for 
vessels of each class—from the first-rate, carrying one hundred 
guns, down to the gun-brig—from which the constructor was not 
at liberty todepart, A vessel of the highest class was thus limited 
to about 2000 tons burden, and no latitude was left for improvement 
or for adapting the ship's carrying power to increased weight of 
armament, Although, as a matter of fact, some deviations were 
admitted, especially in the attempts which even then were made to 


é 


his art, 

The models of English ships of war built since 1832, under the 
influence of more enlightened knowledge, will bear comparison with 
those of any nation. The vessels of the last few years ave almost 
unrepresented in this collection, the only model of an ironclad 
being that of the Northumberland, now building at Millwall, This 
is much to be regretted, as vessels of this class possess a special 
interest at the present moment. It is to be hoped that this reproach 
to the collection may epeedily be removed. 

For many centuries the principles on which the strength of ships 
and stability of their forms depend seems to have been utterly un- 
known by naval constructors. A ship—of course built of wood, 
there were none others in those days—consisted of a series of 
vertical frames tied together by horizontal planks, presenting the 
same mode of construction as a gate would do if it were made only 
of upright posts joined together by horizontal bars, Every one 
knows the speedy fate which would overtake a gate so put together. 
It is, therefore, no matter of surprise that the vessels built on a 
similar principle exhibited material symptoms of inherent weakness, 
many having been recorded as having “ hogged,” or “ sagged "— 
ie, having broken their backs by the falling in of the portions 
fore and afc to a very appreciable extent even in the act of 
launching. The very simple expedient suggested itself to Sir 
Robert Seppings of binding the vertical and horizontal pieces of 
which the ship was composed by diagonal tie-beams, or riders, 
thus converting the rectangle—a form of known instability—to that 
of the triangle, a form of equally well-known permanance. This 
improvement was introduced about the year 1820 with a good result, 
which justified the expectations of the inventor. Sir Robert 
Seppings, naturally and justly proud of this success, had several 
very elaborate and interesting models illustrative of his new method 
of construction made. These are to be found in this collection, and 
may even now be studied with advantage. Ata later period, during 
the surveyorship of Sir Baldwin Walker, these wooden riders were 
replaced by iron—a simple substitution, representing, in a first-class 
ship, a gain of 64 tons in weight, and adding greatly to the neatness 
and finish of the structure. 

The modes of putting together an iron ship are illustrated by a 
series of models of parts of the Warrior, the tirst-built of our iron- 
clads, one of them showing a whole rib, or transverse section ; 
others showing smaller portions in detail, together with the armour- 
plating and the mode of putting it on. ‘There are also other models 
of the mode of putting together the frames of an iron vessel, 
according to the practice of Mr, Samuda, the eminent shipbuilder. 

Nevertheless, this most interesting department of modern naval 
construction is not represented as fully and completely as its 
importance merits, and it is to be hoped that the authorities of the 
museum will lose no opportunity of making additions to it. Among 
the Admiralty models will be found many sent to the Admiralty by 
inventors seeking Government patronage for their schemes—some 
of them grotesque and strange enough—all, however, interesting 
and instructive ; for much may be learnt even from the study of 
plans which no sane person would think of adopting; and there 
are ve plans so absurd but that they have a glimmering of sense 
in them, 

Besides the Admiralty models there are some—by no means as 
mavy as could be desired—sent by private persons, 

Besides the forms.and modes of construction of ships, the masting, 
rigging, ropes, and chain-cables are amply illustrated ; and modeis 
of details of many of the operations employed in the dockyards, 
several kinds of guns and gun-carriages and mortars, engine-room 
signals, and various kinds of inventions for steering, dc. are 
exhibited, 


Wreck OF H.M.S. RACEHORSE.—Official accounts received at the 
Admiralcy report the melancholy news of the shipwreck of her Majesty's 
steamer Kacehorse ou the cvast of China, when only nine persons, including 
the commander, were saved out of acrew of 107. From the despatches re- 
ceived, it appears tuat the vessel struck on a rock in comparatively calm 
Weather ; but that, immediately after the accident, the sea rose, the vessel 
broke in pieces, and, though the crew to the last caimly and steadily obeyed 
orders, tle end was that only nine reached the shore in safety. 

AN ARTIST WITHOUT ARMs,—There dwells in Antwerp an artist name: 
Fillu, who, born without arms, educated his feet effectively todo their work. 
His taste directed his choice of life, He became a painter and has succeeded 
in being a very accomplishedone, He may be seen, in the museum, copying 
with great fidelity some fine work or other. He balances himself with ease 
and firmness on a stool, grasps his maulstick and palette with the left great 
toe, and with the right uses his brush with perfect facility. The toes of his 
feet alone are exposed. 


WARMING RAILWAY CARRIAGES.—Trials were made a few days ago in 
Prussia of a new method of warming railway carriages bysteam. The boiler 
for the purpose is placed in the luggage-van, and che steam pastes threugh 
tubes into wooden cylinders in the coupé of each carriage. Safety valves 
are provided to carry off the excess of pressure, which is limited to sof an 
atmosphere (about 3} 1b.), and a lever is placed in the carriage, so tuat the 
temperature can be regulated according wo the will of the occupants. The 
experiments, it is said, succeeded perfeculy.—Builder. 

OPENING OF A NEW BRIDGE AT PARIs.—Another great work has been 
accomplished in Paris—the bridge over the Seine at Bercy has been opened 
to the public. The new bridge replaces the temporary bridge constructed in 
1835, when suspension bridges were so much in favour, but waich have all 
disappeared except that called Constantine. Of all the bridges in Paris, 
seven only have not been rebuilt within a few years. The ironwork of the 
bridge of Austerlitz, which was built so late as the year 1807, has been re- 
placed by stone. The bridge of the Tournclle, which was widened in the 
year 1851, has now been completely repaired. The Pont Marie, which was 
built in 1635, by an architect whose name it bears, was likewise repaired in 
1851, and the ascent diminished, The Pont Louis Philippe, suspended like 
that at Bercy, was taken down and a stone bridge erected, The Pont 
Rouge, which was likewise a suspension bridge, was taken down and a 
stone bridge erected, as well as the Pont d’Arcole. The Pont Notre Dame, 
which was rebuilt in 1659, in the reign of Louis XLV., was again rebuilt 
in 1851, and made level with the adjacent streets. The Pont au Change, 
which was inconveniently steep, was rebuilt in 1859, on a level with the 
adjacent boulevards. A great improvement was made to the Pont Neuf in 
the years 1852 and 1853. Tne Petit Pont, which places the city in com- 
munication with the Rue Sc. Jacques, was taken down in 1853 and rebuilt 
with a single arch. The Pont St. Michel, built in 1616, which had preserved 
the style of the seventeenth century, was likewise rebuilt lately ; and the 
Pont des Invalides, another suspension bridge, was rebuilt in stone in 1859, 
The only bridge now existing in Paris unworthy of such a city is the bridge 
of Grenelle, and on that a toll is still payable, 
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ACTING CHARADES. 


Surety he must have been a wise and benevolent man who first | 


invented the arnusement of acting charades ; not that we believe it 
was aman, There is about the whole arrangement so much evi- 


dence of that beneficence which unites a touch of cynicism with a | 
knowledge of human nature that it must surely be assigned to the | 


None but a woman could so subtly have esti- 
mated thoze little social weaknesses whicli are  teoiepmeer 4 gratitied 
by a pastime which combines the display of the stage with the pro- 
priety of the drawing-room, and is just sufficient to stimulate vanity 
without making demands upon self-respect. There is always about 
charade-acting a sense of improvisation ; and, no matter how care- 
fully the entertainment may have been prepared beforehand, it 
challenges, or rather defies, criticism by an appearance of impulsive 
good humour. ; ee. 

It would be well indeed if the acting of a charade were always a 
bit of spontaneous merriment; for close observers will be able to 
detect the rapid progress amongst amateurs who get up their parts 
of those disagreeable peculiarities which are said to be commonly 
exhibited by profeasional actors. ‘ : 

Soon whispers will be heard conveying the opinions of Miss A. 
respecting ‘he performance of Miss B, who, forsooth, has been put 
into the part erg | devised for Miss C, solely in consequence of 
the partiality of Mr. D., who could not play the love scene without 
a song. because she, Miss B., had made up her mind to introduce 
“The Last Rose of Sumer” in the character of a vivandiére, 
with a drum variation. 

If Mr. X. has any comic power, which Mr. Y. begs leave to doubt 
(though, perhaps, he's no judge), yet it would have been more 
respectful to have offered the part of the disappointed traveller to 
Mr. Z., whose wonderful songs of “The penny trumpet” and 
“* Muffins for four” would have made a hit. As forthat precious | 
W., « falsetto voice can't impose on anybody when there are a pair 
of Cupid-wing whirkers hanging down in two auburn flakes under 
a pink bounet; but some people have a way of rushing in where, 
as the poet says, much more competent persons fear to tread. 

These remarks may, perhaps must, come sooner or later when | 
people go in for charades in a semi-professional manner ; and it 
would obviously be much better, under such circumstances, to give 
up this simple amusement in favour of the more or less legitimate 
drama—say our old friend the “Schoo! for Scandal,” or a domestic 
rendering of some extinct farce, where the comic man might have 
a long-desired opportunity of introducing his celebrated living imi- 
tations of a deceased actor. There is one objection to this, no 
doubt; and it lies in the fact that the charade has amongst its 
numerous claims to attention the qualification of presenting dra- 
matic interest without the naughtiness which many mostintelligent 
people cannot altogether dissociate from the very semblance of 
“play-acting.” The late Mr. Albert Smith used to say that his 
audiences consisted frequently of a number of very good people, 
who would on no accoant enter a theatre, but yet enjoyed in his 
entertainment those parts which most closely approximated to what 


feminine intellect. 
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Literature, 


Exquimaur, jc, By Captain CHARLES FRANCIS HALL. 
2 vols, Sampson 


Life with the 1 
| ‘With Maps and One Hundred Illustrations, 

Low, Son, and Marston. 

There are many points about these volumes which can only be 
described as fascindting—at least, to all who have a scrap of love 
for daring, difficulties, and danger. The “moving accident” has 
been Mr. Hall's delight, if not his “trade,” in all but very few ways. 
He has consented to be half dead with sea-sickness, 10 be nearly 
wrecked, to fight bears and other beasts upon and under the ice, to 
shoot off an eyebrow, to have his life dependent on a shoestring, 
together with’ a thousand and one other adversities, including the 
almost habitual consumption for two years of food at mere mention 
of which the stomach would revolt, were it not for the absolutely 
grotesque manner in which the consumer appears to have enjoyed 
it Voltaire (a well-known paragraph) said that “ Rousseau really 
tempted a man to walk on all-fours;” and, if anything could 
induce a pure Londoner to give np the sweet, shady side of 
Pall-mall, the club, opera, Chiswick (that was), the Derby, 
| with Richmond and Greenwich, and the varieties of civilisation 
| suggested by those names, it certainly might be for the un- 
| sophisticated enjoyments of living in snow huts, eating everything 
you could get raw, especially blubber and entrails, keeping the 
| hands from picking and stealing and the tongue from lying and 
| slandering, and, in short, the practising of all the Ten Command- 
| menta, and an indefinite number of good reolutions, generally con- 
sidered incompatible with limited suffrage, Palladian architecture, 
Harvey's sauce, taste, Shakspeare, and the musical glasses, But 
perhaps it would be as well not to emigrate too hastily. The plain 
fact is that Mr., or Captain, Hall has seen a mirage in the desert. 
He was thirsty and saw a lake, and was more than ever contented 
when it proved to be salt and bitter sand, What a talent for getting 
through life! Tr ; 

Captain Hall is a good gentleman of Cincinnati, who does not 
necessarily believe the last word that is told him, and does not take 
for granted that a thing is settled because somebody tells him it is. 
In the rear 1860 he did not believe that Sir Leopold M:Ciintock had 
ascertained the fate of Sir John Franklin and his crew, however he 
might have settled the question of the North-West Passage. His 
belief, from study of the Esquimaux, was that a great majority of 
the crew would be found living amongst them. He knew the 
docility and frizndliness of the natives, and felt certain that white 
men could live in those regions with comparative comfort and safety. 
He determined to go, and see, and conquer, if poss ble; and the 
result of his expedition is now before us. The preliminary step 
was to raise funds for the necessary impedimenta, and various 
people contributed most liberally, their names being enshrined 
to the uttermost dollar in Captain Hall's pages. It was thought 
that the British Government would Jend for the purpose the Resolute, 
which, it will be remembered, was abandoned, picked up by a 
United States ship, repaired and refit'ed precisely hke her original 


they would see in the drama ; and so charades are adopted as an 
innocent recreation where the very mention of “ private theatricals ” 
would be regarded with no little suspicion, ; 

And yet even this harmless amusement may be mixed with un- 
doubted evil, Who does not remember that wonderful description 
of the little private drama in which naughty Becky Sharp played 
the principat character before Lord Steyn in “ Vanity Fair’ ? That 
was in the first days of the amusement, and yet here you see how 
inevitably it gave occasion for all kinds of depravity ; as, indeed, 
what game will not? People’s vices peep out in their play-hours, 
Watch your own children at their little sports, and you will see 
more of their real dispositions than when they are sitting demurely 
at your knee, listening to moral tales, or repeating those poems 
which are, as it were, a kind of puff-paste homilies, Society is the 
wine of life, and in vino veritas ;—the good and the evil of men and 
women are displayed in those half-guarded moments when they are 
waiting for the prompter's bell, and are not quite expected to be on 
their good behaviour. Then A. cannot but regard B. as an insuffer- 
able buffoon ; while honest B , as a comic ghost, threatens to destroy 
the whole effect of the piece. Then, that conceited puppy, C., pre- 
tends not to be able to complete his costume, but must contrive to 
secure to himeelf the notice of Miss D. (s .e always is so forward !) 
and the incorrigible flirt Miss E. Then, young F’. and that G. girl 
can only find one book between them, and set ever so bad an example 
to the young ones by their absurd billing and cooing; and as to 
H.—well, the least said about him the better, when he drops the 
first letter of his own name in every line he has to speak. 

These would be the inevitable results 0 too close a rendering of 
dramatic proprieties, to say nothing of the terrible consequences of 
a break down, which always happens when the Irish servant forgets 
his part and comes in with the frying-pan in the middle of the 
lover's soliloquy, after having left a crocky smear upon the face of 
the noble father, who is waiting on the stairs for his cue, Then, 
again, look at thea'rical dresses. What is more expensive than a 
real theatrical wardrube? Let nobody make the mistake of sup- 
posing that any old thing will do, Stage dresses must be well 
made and fit accurately, or they are terrible in a drawing-room ; and 
very few people have sufficient ingenuity to make a presentable cos- 
tume out of chintz and American leather cloth with a square foot 
or two of tinfoil and a tow wig, Anybody who believes that 
theatrical dresses are but rags and tinsel may undeceive themselves 
by looking at a playbill, where they will see that the dresses are by 

r, June and the wigs by Mr. Parsouson, each of whom have a 
large Ine all to themselves, and are said to “dress the piece 
admirably.” 

No! itis best to “make the thing up all ina minute,” and to 
come on before the folding-doors in all sorts of ingenious disguises 
of disused drapery. coal-scuttles, long brooms, tuble-covers, tea- 
trays, toasting-forks, and bell-ropes, then everything will be 
arranged too quickly for the growth of little jealousies; the 
buffoonery of A. will be amusing; the flirting of F. and G, will 
appear, under the circumstances, quite natural; and even the in- 
corrigible C, will be justitied in calling D. and E. to his assistance. 

If yon should aspire to real dramatic art, and venture on a 
comedy or a farce disgffised as a charade, take care to have it 
written by a practised hand. or its jokes will want point and is 
situations be lamentable failures. ‘There are surely a number of 
very clever dramatists, as yet unrecognised at the regular theatres, 
who——but no !—avoid it altogether, and keep to the good, honest 
impromptu, which will make your audience laugh at its absurdity 
even where they may scarcely recognise its wit. 


HER MAJESTY'S NEW-YRAR'S GIFTS TO THE POOR.—The distribution 
of her Maj-sty’s New- Year's gifts to the poor of Windsor and the distict took 
place in the butcher's market, under the Townhall, Windsor, on Monday 
morning, in the prescence of Mr. W. R. Harris (the Mayor), the Rev. Hi. J. 
Rllison, Vicar of Windsor; the Revs. Mesers. Simpson, Rooke, and Stone of 
Windsor; the Rev. T. Carter, of Clewer; the Kev. H. Hawtrey, of Holy 
Trinity, Windsor, &c. The gifts consisted of quantities of coals, weighing 
from one to three cwt., which were sent to the recipients’ homes, and pieces 
of beef from 3 lbs. to 7 1bs., which were bestowed in the market under the 
direction of the clerk controller of the kitchen at Windsor and Mr. Renwick. 
As soon as the gates were opened the market became thronged with those 
entitled to her Majesty’s bounty, and the distribution of the beef was 
commenced, Gredually the large piles of meat were reduced in size as the 
recipients. with smiling faces, retired, andin about twenty minutes all had 
received their gitts. Daring the distribution the belis of the parish church 
of St, John rang out a merry peal. 

THE REVENUE.—The revenue accounts for the year and quarter ending 
Dec, 31 ure published. They are most satisfactory. The total revenue 
for the year is £70,125 374, against £70,433,620 in the previous year. This 
decrease of £408,246, in the face of the reductions of taxation which have 
taken place, is remarkably small. The principal decrease is in the property 
tax, which has yielded £1 ,807,000 less than in the previous year, The other 
head under which there is a decrease is customs, to the extent of £886,000. 
The reduction of the income tax and tea and sugar duties fully account for 
these. All the other sovrces of revenue show an increase, that of excise no 
less than £1,598,000. The revenue for the quarter ending Dec. 31 was 
£11,069,596, being £248,570 less than in the corresponding quarter of the 
previous year. This decrease is in customs, stamps, and property tax, in all 
of which there were reductions of taxation, 


self, and restored to England in 1856. But this most magnificent 
act of friendliness and courtesy was soon repaid by the dismantling 
of the Resolute. which therefore could not go, and so the Messrs. 
Grinnell stepped in and presented the services of the George Henry, 
commanded by Captain Budington, the very whaling-ship and 
captain which had picked up the Resolute some five years pre- 
viously. So thus, at length, all was complete, and, by way of 
touching on the principal points of interest-before us, it will be as 
well at once to make the capital of Greenland, Holsteinborg. Here 
the whole party, including twenty-nine officers and men of the 
George Henry, with Captain Hall and a native interpreter, met 
with every possible attention from Governor Elberg and what may 
be called the nobility and gentry—such as the parson, the school- 
master, and so forth, They are Danish; anda mixture of Danish 
and Esquimaux is, of course, common, The Government is decidedly 
paternal. All Greenland belongs to the King of Denmark, 
and is g¢ontrolled exclusively by him. It is contended 
that the native Esqnimaux is not sufficiently advanced to 
enjoy without restriction the blessings of free trade. The 
Cobden of whalebone and sealskin hath not yet appeared. 
It seems that the natives are so extravagantly fond of 
ardent spirits that they would probably take nothing else in ex- 
change for the goods the gods have provided them in the shape of 
oils, &c. ; and the Governor, who is “paternal,” told Captain Hall 
that “not for anything would he sell them a glass of liquor.” 
From this it would seem as if the Governor had some, but, from the 
purest motives, not for saie. A pleasant aspect of Greenland life is 
the care taken that the colonists sha!l not starve. A portion of the 
Government stores is devoted to the reception of large quantities of 
grain, whale-rope, butter, fish, &c., sufficient to last the whole popu- 
lation, 700, for two years, This is done in case the ship which is 
annually sent from Denmark should be lost. The provident 
colonists also supply themselves with a goodly store of deerskins, 
sealskins, waterproof clothing, &c. All the pages about Greenland 
teem with the freshest interest. A glimpse at a Sunday in this 
strange land is not without its significance :— 

It was on this Sunday afternoon that I heard of a curious custom here- 
The dance-honse is regularly opened after 4 p.m. ‘I'he people go to church 
in the morning and afternoon; then they consider Sunday to cease, and 
amusement begins. I went to the dance-house, where I found the Governor, 
his Lieutenant, Miss Biilou, and Mrs. Kjer. Miss Biilou and the Lieu enant- 
Governor danced, but the Governor has not for years, and the priest and his 
wife never. Sometimes 159 persons are crowded into this dance-house, 

I asked the Governor when the Sabbath began. He replied, “* On Saturday 
evening, and ends on Sunday at 4 pm.” I further inquired if the E-quimaux 
were at liberty to work after that hour on Sundays, He said, * No, certainly 
not.” ** Then how is it the Government dance-honse is opened for balls at 
as time ’" said I, “Oh, that is not wort!” responded the good Governor 

siherg. .. 06 

On another occasion I visited the church one Sunday morning, when the 
school teacher—a native Esquimaux —preached exceedingly well ; and I must 
say that the general attention given would do credit toe people anywhere. 
The preacher played an organ, and went through the whole services in a 
most praiseworthy manner. Indeed, 1 was much struck with the great 
advance made by the native inhabitants of Holsteinborg in Christian and 
general educational knowledge, Their school is well attended, and reading 
and writing are carried on admirably. 

Very few persons here at home have any true conception of the great 
advance made in education by these Greenland Daquimax. It has often 
astonished me when listening to the apt and ready way in which even chil- 
dren would pronounce some of their extraordinarily long words, some of those 
words consisting of no less than fifty letters! 

The following is one of their long words, but not the longest :— 

“ Piniagagssakardluarungnaerdngat.” 

In all the triale made on one occasion in the cabin, by both male and 
— old and young—by all, I found none but could read, and read 
wel. 

I was surprised to see the rapidity—the full, clear enunciation of every 
syllable—with which they read; and one little Esquimaux boy seemed to 
exceed the rest, though all did well. 

But Greenland is only just connected with the real purpose of the 
book. The opposite coast of Davis’ Strait and the Islands are the 
great materials. Unfortunately, in a storm, an accompanying vessel, 
the Rescue, was totally lost, and also Captain Hall's specially 
built boat for exploring purposes. Consequently, when on expe- 
ditions later on a boat was absolutely indispensable, any boat that 
could be procured was made to do duty, and, as a matter of course, 
erat held as excuse for so much shortcoming as the reader may 

letec 

The George Henry once fairly cradled in the ice for the winter, 
the time was devoted to constant journeys on foot or on sledge. To 
describe those journeys here would be simply useless ; and a mere 
sketch of the result of the two years’ mission and the kind of life 
endured by the hardy and good-humoured travellers will be the 
best passport to the book itself. All the tribes of Esquimaux, or 
Innuits, as they call themselvrs, are not precisely alike, but almost 
always they were found thoroughly humane ron hospitable. They 
cheerfully rub your face with snow on indications of frost-bite ; and 
it is considered prudent, when travelling alone, to consult a pocket 
mirror occasionally just to see how your nose is going on—or off, 
The Innuits seem to be indifferent as to polygamy, and it: is certain 


| that they do 


a 
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not marry for love. When a wife is dying she iscarefully 
walled in in a small snow-house, or “igloo,” and suffered to die 
alone; but Captain Hall is less explicit respecting masculine deaths, 
The men strike their wives occasionally, and apparently without cause; 
but. on the whole, they seem to live in @ condition of more perfect 
amity than any other set of people hitherto described by travellers. 
They seem to know when a new year begins ; and, most strangely, 
havea general religious ceremony just a week before it. They believe 
in a warm heaven and an icy “t other place,” and are troubled with 
akind of priest, or denunciator, who affects todo a great deal, but is 
in reality a thorough-paced impostor and scoundrel. No doubt the 
Innuits are as capable of civilisation as the Esquimaux of Green- 
land. It is to be expected that every people will find ont how to 
live; but these strange people have to exercise considerable ingenuity 
and patience. The seal, a chief article of food, is cong in a 
curious manner. The seal works a large hole through the ice up 
to the snow, and deposits her young on the shelf, as it were. 
Arctic dog scents her out. The hunter then gently probes with a 
spear, and when through this he hears the seal, on coming up to 
breathe, give a loud “ blow,” the spear is quivering through her head 
before she can take breath again. The very Polar bears fish for © 
the seals in the same manner, but without the spear; buat whether 
man or bear first invented the system, and neglected to patent it, 
will never be recorded in the page of history. The a does 
another clever trick. The seal is an easy prey, but the walrus is a 
prac ee ee. a —e delight is this: if he sees a 
walrus quietly basking underneath a precipice, he quiet aloft, 
and topples over a good-sized piece of axe on to the walres’s ball 
and smashes it effectually. The natives have arms, to a certain 
extent; and, to use them against, they have the bear, walrus, 
reindeer, eider-duck, &c., with, for other food, salmon and fresh fish, 
easily caught amongst the ice-crags. Whale seems to come natu 
rally. The ingenuity with which they make their dresses of skins 
is most praiseworthy, The women chew the whale hide to render 
it sufficiently pliable for shoemaking, and, indeed, chew everythi 
in order to get out the fat in the form of oil, Some of these details 
are simply disgusting ; but the reader becomes accustomed to them 
as he goes on, just as Captain Hall became accustomed to the use of 
somebody else's teeth before bringing his own into activeservice. The 
simile just made, we are reminded, strikes the key-note of the book— 
that is, the teeth are involved in those passages which will create the 
greatestastonishment, At anearly period of his travels, Captain Hall 
saysthat eating food raw is only a matter of habit; and on seeing 
a whale cut up, and, the slices looking much like turkey, he tried it, 
did not dislikethe taste, but could not masiicate it. The secret is to 
swallow whale in boa constrictor fashion. That is at vol.i., 
134. At page 171 he indulges in a dish of smoking-hot seal blood, 
At page 227, a variation of the same is described as “ ambrosia and 
nectar.” Sometimes a slice of raw ship's pork is relished; but a 
eee towards the close of the second year must be given 
ily -— 

I was now living wholly on Innuit food, to which I had become so accus- 
tomed as to eat it without difliculty. Were I to mention in detail what took 
place, and what was eaten at our meals, it would doubtless appear disgust- 
ing to most of my readers ; but there is no alternative in the matter of eat- 
ing with Innuits. One has to make up his mind, if he would live among 
that people, to submit to their customs, and to be entirely one of them. 
When a white man for the first time enters one of their tupics or igloos, he 
is nauseated with everything he sees and smells—even disgusted with the 
looks of the innocent natives, who extend to him the best hospitality their 
means afford. Take, for instance, the igloo in which I had an excellent 
dinner on the day last mentioned. Any one from the States, if enterin, 
this igloo with me, would see a company of what he would call a dirty set 
human beings, mix.d up among masses of nasty, uneatable flesh, skins, 
blood, and bones, scattered all about the igloo, He would see, hanging over 
a long, low flame, the 00-koo-sin (stone kettle), black with soot and oil of 
great age, and filled to its utmost capacity with black meat, swimming in a 
thick, dark, smoking fluid, as if made by boiling down the dirty scrapings 
of a butcher's stall, He would see men, women, and children—my humble 
self included—engaged in devouring the contents of that kettle, and he would 
pity the human beings who could be reduced to such necessity as to eat the 
horrid stuff. The dishes out of which the soup is taken would turn his 
stomach, especially when he should see dogs wash them out with their long 
oad previous to our using them. But I will not multiply par- 

iC! 
The very quantity eaten sounds appalling ; but, then, at times food 
is temptingly abundant. In a ten-years’ expedition Captain Hall 
and two natives obtained 43061b, of fresh meat, besides skins for 
clothing and oil for fuel and lights, 

Most interesting amongst the natives were an Innuit couple, who 
some years since visited England and were presented to Queen 
Victoria. It must have been a private performance, of course ; for 
it is difficult to imagine sealskin robes at Court, and im) ible to 
imagine Esquimaux in satin small clothes and silk stegiings. The 
lady was named Tookoolito, the gentleman Enbierbing, The latter 

Ebierbing, in speaking of the Queen, said he liked her very much, and she 
was quite“ pretty.” Healso said that Prince Albert was a “very kind 
good man, and he should never forget him.” 

The following conversation, as copied from my journal, written at the 
a =  ceacge ee Pig: era on civilised life :—, 

as) er e wou o} as 
HB Sn dn Np pony, ve in England, She replied, ‘1 would 

** Would you like to go to America with me?” said I, 

“T would, indeed, Sir,” was the ready reply. 

In reference to the Queen of England, she said, “I visited her, and liked 
the appearance of her Majesty and everything about the palace. Fine place 
+ Sriosuis wos silane Wi bail. walt 

‘ookooli' suffe' with a cold, an noticed 
coughed she thcow ber fate eens silts and beld ber ena Tome ee <4 
same as any lady of good manners would. Her costume was that of civilisa- 
suki $0; Souiy MOON; “and a inthe ot'te ae es oe 
2 ed; and a bonne 
principle, * cover the head by a rosette on its back.”” aa are 

Such are, together with many details impossible to pursu 
characteristics of “ Life with the Haptinans,” A Sosl weak Aa 
describe how far the expedition, as an expedition, succeeded. 
Captain Hall heard nothing about Franklin and his followers— 
nothing certain—uothing that might not apply to any other party, 
But Esquimanx history is in tradition handed from tather to son ; 
an‘ from this Captain Ha'l made up his mind that there were relics 
of Martin Frobisher still existing, after a lapse of nearly 300 years, 
And these he undoubtedly found, There were large deposits of 
coals, red brick, fragments of various articles, and, above all, the 
foundation of the house built with lime and stone, recorded in 
Hakluyt. In fact, Franklin seems almost to be deposed in favour 
of Frobisher; for, going up what has always been laid down as 
Frobisher's Strait, it is discovered to be no strait at all, but a bay! 
Other points to be mentioned are, that Captain Hall planted the 
Awerican flag on a fertile tract of country called Kingaite; that he 
is now perfectly conversant with the Esquimaux or Innuit language ; 
and that, in July, 1864, he once more set sail for the Arctic regions 
in L -eepir the fate of Franklin's followers, 

reader must expect a book bya pioneer. It is no 
author's work. Hearty, and meal it cannot fail ren 
although its extreme diffuseness is embarrassing, The one hundred 
woodcuts are beautifully drawn and engraved, and in every respect 
are valuable and welcome additions to the text. 


Lilliput Levee, With Illustrations by J. E. Millais and J. G. 
= Pinwell. Alexander Strahan, 

e have already called the attention of our readers to some good 
books for the young, issued this season. Prominent among them 
were “Merry Songs for Little Voices,” ‘The Stealing of the 
Princes,” and one or two beautiful volumes by Mr. Charles Bennett, 
But here is another book which is sufficiently notable to claim a 
word by itself; and, though dating from Christmas, itis a book 
for omg 

“Lilliput Levée” is a volume of toy poems; not “ 
children,” but child-poetry, sung in that happy borderland in Thick 
young and old meet pleasantly and freely. Child-legend, child- 
feeling, and child-playfulneas are wrought into picture and music ry 
the author, who seems to us to have a keen perception of the 
sweetness that there may be in life, an exacting love of a clear 
moral Free ee and a faculty for being playful with a meanin, 
which keeps from mere nonsense, Ot the illustrations we will 
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only say that Mr, Pinwell’s “ Little Christel” is so charmingly con- 
ceived that we should be glad to see some more of the same sort 
f his pencil. ie 

wi Lilliput Levée” is eminently a book to read a/oud, by the fireside 
in winter, as well as out in the garden in warmer weather, when the 


” 


family ring is formed. We hear a great deal about reading aloud inthe | 


domestic circle; but it is very inconvenient to read aloud verses so 
carelessly put together that your teeth are shaken in the ctfort to 
bring out the melody. Most of the producers of playful rhymes 
thing their work done when they have taken cure that the accents 
fall in the right places, and that the lines contain the proper number 
of syllables, But it is of the very essence of poetry that the words 
that convey the meaning should also fall naturally into fluent and 
ringing combinations. No acquired art can, by itself, bring about 
this result, though art can help natural instinct; but, when the 
work is done, art may analyse and judge of it, and the test is as 
easy as checking a simple addition sum, It i+ not usual to find a 
book for the young in which the magical / ~ nr are so distinctly 
made to rule the cance of consonants, and help to produce read- 
ableness for elocutionary purposes, as we find to be the case in 
“Lilliput Levée.” We speak with confidence, having amused our- 
selves by actual count-up of pages selected atrandom, ‘Lhe following 
little poem was surely written for a juvenile glee :— 
THE WINDMILL, 
Now, who will live in the windmill, who, 
With the powdery miller-man ? 
The miller is one, but who'll make two, 
To share his loaf and can ? 


“OI will live with the miller, 1! 
To grind the corn is grand; 

The great black sails go up on high, 
And come down to the land!” 


Now, who will be the millers bride ? 
The miller 's in haste to wed . 

A girl in her pride, with a sash at her side, 
A girl with a curly head! 


“OI will be the miller’s wife ; 
The dust it is all my joy; _ 
To live in a windmill all my life 

Would be a sweet employ ! 


Then spake the goblin of the sails 
(You heard but could not see), 

“The wickedest man of the hills and dales, 
The miller-man is he! 


“ None ever dwelt in the mill before 
But died by the miller’s steel ; 

The whiskered rats lap up their gore, 
He grinds their bones to meal!” 


O gossiping goblin, my dreams will be bad, 
You tell such dreadful tales! 

O mill, how secret you seem! how mad, 
How wicked you look, black sails! 


We have intentionally abstained from explaining the significance | 


of the title, and must send readers who want to know what 
* Lilliput Levée ” was td the book itself. Of course it was acarnival 
of the children; but that is all we shall disclose, 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, 

In the Cornhill Mr. Wilkie Collins, of course, continues “ Arma- 
dale,” and he continues it with undiminished power. It is, certainly, 
the bestof his stories “ My Escape from Futtehgurh” and“ Politics 
in the Sandwich Islands” are both of them interesting articles, of 
very different kinds, 


“A Memorial of Thackeray’s School-days” | 


' to this little basket, it would be a real favour. 


PE EWSs tT RADE Ee 


ON SATURDAY NICHT.-lI, 
POOR MOTHER! 


My meeting with poor mother was accidental. It was Saturday 
night, and I was coming trom Highgate. AsI came up with her 
just at the foot of the hill she civilly asked me if | could tell her 
the time or thereabout. As nearas I could guess, it was half-past 
eight, and sol told her, “Heart alive of me. yon don't say so! 
!’m much obliged to you, I’m sure!” replied she, and then she 
mended her pace so resolutely that, had I not mended mine also, 
she would have been ahead and out of sight in the dark in a very 
litle while. The reason why I mended my pace was this : it had 


been a dull and threatening evening, and within the last few | 


minutes rain had set in and was falling iaster and iaster. 
Though not fashionably attired, the female who had asked what 
o'clock it was was decent and respectable looking, and i resolved to 
offer her a share of my umbrella, ; 

“T don’t know how far we may be going the same way, Ma'am ; 
but as far as that may be you are very welcome to the shelter of 
my umbrella, if you like to accept it.” 

“Thank you kindly, Sir!” replied she, “I’m going all the way 
to the Lower-road, worse luck ! and if you would have no objection 
I'm neither sugar 
nor salt, as the saying is. But to tell you the truth, young man, 
not expecting a fall of anything, when [ set ont I put on my best 
bonnet ; and if it gets sopped, and the green runs into the straw, I 
should never forgive myself, Not that finery troubles me ; only it 


| looks so not to have a decent rag to come out in,” 


I certainly was not aware of the basket when I made her the 


| offer, but though of the ordinary family marketing sort, it was 


is, no doubt, the paper whch will attract the greatest atten.ion, | 


and it 18 very agreeable reading, though ic contains little which an 


imaginative person might not have guessed at pretty accurately, | 
Me. Thackeray appears to have been a very good-tempered boy, | 


and not fond of athletic exercises. But the writer of this paper 1s | 


quite incompetent to the task of moral analysis, It is impossible 
to look at a portrait of Thackeray without sceing that there 
was @ great dead weight of sluggishness in the man, and 
nobody seems to have discerned how this bore upon his whole mind 
and character. ‘‘Suakspeare in France ’ is signed by Mr. Lewes. 
But the,/ormal signature was not necessary; the real sign manual 
of the author's individuality is in every line of the paper, so prodigal 
of thought, reading, and cheerfully-just criticism, Mrs, Gaskell is, 
again, capital in “ Wives and Daughters,’ ~ 

Macmiitan is a varied and excellent number. Mr, Henry Kingsley 
winds up his sixty-eighth chapter of ‘The Hillyars and the 
Burtons” with a short “love” scene, which 1s very 
paper, by Professor E, Cairnes, on “The ‘ Bargain’ or ‘Contract’ 
System” in the Slate Quarries of North Wales 1s an important con- 
tribution to the history of co-operation, We had hoped to be able 
to spare room for some little account of the “ Basque Pastorale,” 
but must leave our readers to go to the magazine itself. It 
is impossible to abstract the arucle without doing injustice in 
some direction. ‘A Son of the Soil” is a very remarkable story. 
There is hope for the world so long as a magazine can be found to 
admit a novel in which life is looked at from so high a level and 
seen in so pure and sweet a light. I take leave very warmly to 
commend it to the reader, Lord Hobart contributes a short but 
weighty paper on “Tne Finances of France and England,” and 
there is other matter in the number which is “lighter,” 

In London Society there are, this time, some good, amusing 
papers, “Scenes in Court” is, in my opinion, the best. “Custom, 
asit affects Dinner-time,” is written witn unpardonable slovenliness, 
Every journalist knows that a good deal must be pardoned because 


of the conditions under which the work has to be done; but there | 


is a limit. 

In the Sizpenny Magazine | have to praise the story now going 
on, entitled * Lhe Fa.¢ of Thorsghyll.” : 

Dr. Johnson—quoted by Lord Byron—said that when a man of 
title appeared as an author he ought to have his merit handsomely 
acknowledged. Lord Derby’s ‘ Homer” has been criticised in the 
spirit of that remark. It is very entertaining to read the long 
articles about it, but the reader must not allow dust to be thrown in 
his eyes. Lord Derby has no more of the “ vision and the faculty 
divine” than Lord Kebeit Montagu, but he is ascholar, a rheto- 
rician, and a good rythmic artist (good by comparison, you know) ; 
so, having plenty of fire in him, he has produced a wonderfully 
expressive Homeric “crib” in blank verse, 


Apropos of titled authors, the Duke of Argyll appears as an | 


essayist (‘The Reign of Law”) in the January number of Good 
Words. He stands in need of no indulgence, for he is a good 
thinker and a good writer. By-the-way, did you take my bet about 
Charles Kingsley’s story? If you did you've lost, and must pay 
me the forfeit. win, Sir, upon those fairies in the fountains of 
Broceliande, if upon nothing else ! 


LORD PALMERSTON AT seed laae —_ meeting of the over 
rers’ Encouragement ciety gave rd Palmerston an opportunity 
pager public address on Wednesday. Having distributed the prizes to 
those labourers who had earned them, his Lordship addressed the assembled 
labourers on the importance of good conduct, steady and virtmous habits, to 
themselves, their families, and the country at large He then enlarged on 
the value to the rising generation of education, not of a scientific character, 
but such as would come into their daily use and application, dwelling 
emphatically upon reading, legible writing, and mental arithmetic, 


happy. The | 


CHRISTMAS FARE AT THE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY.—The following | 


Christmas fare was delivered at the London station of the Great Eastern 
Railway, from the 19th to the 25th of December :—2203 oxen, 7094 sheep, 
153 calves, 578 pigs, 12,117 turkeys, 16,768 geese, 922 ducks, 1289 hares and 
pheasants, 13,950 sacks of flour ; 9090 kilderkins, hogsheads, and barrels of 
beer ; 1160 boxes of oranges, 3413 boxes of dried fruit, 720 bags of nuts, 
3011 barrels of oysters ; 72 tons of oysters, in le gl 163 boxes of almonds, 
10,926 sacks of potatoes ; 418 tons of meat, packed in hampers ; 348 tons of 
peul ry. 240 ons of fish, 76,896 quarts of milk, and 142] Stilton and other 
choice cheese, 


not full-sized, and the lappets of her shawl nearly covered it. So I 


| assured her that I had not the least objection to the basket, and 


that it only gave me concern lest it should be fatiguingly heavy. 

“There's nothing at all in it, barring the basin for my butter,” 
replied she, pleasantly. 

‘But you don’t mean to say, Ma’am. that you come all the way 
from the Lower-road to Highgate to fetch butter ?” I asked, 

“Lord love the man! no,” replied my free-spoken, little old 


| woman, “It’s nothing to carry, and, by bringing it with me, I am 


able to do my errands at once ; for if there is one thing I don’t like 
more than another, it is running in and out likea dog in a fair on 
Saturday night. Where there's eight of ’em, as is the case with 
me, Sir, and three only able to wash themselves, and they not 
always willing, and requiring to be looked after with the eyes of a 


hawk, there 's enough to do without running about the streets half ; 
| the night.” 


Seeing that I was expected to say something, I remarked “that 


| doubtless a family of eight was a heavy responsibility.” 


“ight! Why, there are eleven, and that’s speaking only of 
those alive,” replied the chatty old soul, proudly, “I’ve got a boy 
and a gal married, and a third that, so she says, has reasons to be 
in expectation of it, That's the one that I've been to up the hill 
with her frock and things to-night.” 

“What, her wedding frock?” I asked, 

“Bless the man! no; ber starched lilock. Catch /er being married 
in alilock. She’s got too much of her sister Ellen about her for 
that, though it is to be hoped she ’ll know better how to take care 
of it if ever she has the same luck. So her father told her the 
last time she came out for a holiday with lavender kid gloves on 
her hands, above all things, ‘You'll bring your noble ninepence to 
nothing, Mary Ann, if you don't watch it pretty close,’ said he. 
‘Work away while you're able, as the little hymn says; you'd 
better have saved your money and put something on your back, 
miss. But it’s like talking to a post—in at one ear and out at the 
other. Not that she’s at all a bad girl. Six in family to cook for, 
and two in a perambulator between dinner and tea invariably 
when it is the least fine, Highgate-hill being not the sma:lest of 
hills to push it up and down, and both of them so fat that 
their legs bow under them, is no joke at seven pounds a 
year, and her washing and ironing done at home. It’s horse work; 
that’s what I call it. L made the remark only this night in her 
kitchen, which—I will give her her due—is so chek that you might 
freely take your dinner off the floor boards, and you can see your- 
self in her tins, even to her cullinder, ‘Mary Ann,’ said I, ‘are you 
aware that this makes three pair of boots as good as new, besides 
the kid and spring sides that Ellen gave you in a single quarter ?’ 
‘ Well, I can’t help it,’ said she ; ‘you shouldn't have got me a place 
in such a gravelly part. * Well, gravelly or not gravelly, Mary Ann, 
your father declares that the next pair shall be all leather in the 
uppers, and with tips and sparrowbills.’ Not that he would be seen 
doing such a thing, for a better father and one prouder of his gals 
never stept.” 

I don’t mean to assert that my little old woman spoke at this 
length without pause or interruption; but, as my share in the 
conversation was limited almost entirely to such common-place 
interjections as “Oh!” “ Exactly!” and “Indeed!” I have not 
thought it worth while to record them. Now, however, that an 
opportunity presented itself, [ thought I might venture to say a 
good word for the damsel of gravelly ways. 

“ There's one consideration, however, Ma'am ; if the young person 
of whom you speak is of no assistance to you, she has ceased to 
be a hindrance,” said I, 

“ Boots, boots: nothing but boots,” continued she, heedless of my 
observation, and evidently taking up the thread of her discours= 
where she had let it fall slack, “it’s just the bit of victuals, and 
the rent, and the boots, and there you are, I'm sure it’s a mercy 
that their father has a regular seat of work, and is not in and out 
all his life, like many others in the tailoring trade. To ba sure, it's 
piece, and therefore not so brisk sometimes as at others; but you 
might set itdown all the year round at a pound, anyhow, which is 
not so bad in the slop times we live in.” 

“Bat surely a pound a week is not the whole of your income,” 
said I, “you have other sources of assistance.” 

“ Sources of ——” 

“Ay! Amongst the eight at home are there none big enough to 
work? Have you no boys?” 

“Two boys; but only one that sauces,” replied poor mother, “ the 
other one, Bill, is as civil a lad as you'll find in a day's walk. He's 
getting a big boy now—much too big for four-and-sixpence and just 
the slop of tea in the evening, finding his own bread and butter, 
and walking his legs off with that m illinery fly-cage thing chating 
holes in the shoulders of his Sunday jacket, because he must go 
respectable, bless your soul! and a clean shirt three times a week. 
Believe me, Sir, I’d as lief he left as stayed, Two shillings and 
ninepence for foreparting and bits on the heels only jast week, and 
this week leaking again in a manner that went to your heart when 
he came home to see his poor sopped feet. * Why, you'd better bea 
coal-boy, Bill,’ said I, ‘or work up there at the wood-chopper's, than 
be such a whitened sepulchre as you are—genteel, and with fancy 
caps and falderals in your basket, and all the while tired as any 
dog, and with the heels all ground out of those new worsted stockings.’ 
‘ You let me alone, mother,’ is the answer he makes, ‘I ain’t a fool, 
Idon't have my tea in the same room where the machines are working 
for nothing. Just youstay till I get aninsight; then 1'll talk to him,’ 
So he put on his brother's, wile I took his back and told the 
nasty, cheating feliow what I thought of him. ‘However you 
could sit there and take a poor soul's two-and-ninepence,’ said I, 
‘ well knowing that the leather you put was not thicker than brown 
paper, and the stitches you might draw out with your teeth, gets over 
me.’ And there they are, coming t o fifteenpence ever since Thurs- 
day; and that idle riff-raff about the house like a great monkey, 
and shoeless ; and ours, the most particular of landlords, looking 
over the wall and seeing the shelf of the kitchen cupboard in the act 
of being sawn up for a rabbit-hutch; and it was only his presence 
of mind in calling it a meat-safe, and pleading dampness of the 
kitchen shelf as regards victuals as an excuse for the alteration, that 
saved a fine row. Ah! he’s adear boy. He’s a blue hen’s chick, 
if ever a poor soul was troubled with one,” 
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It was somewhat difficult to follow my little old woman, The 
“blue hen’s chick,” and “ the riff-raff,” and “ the great monkey and 
shoeless,” were, I presumed, identical, To make quite sure, how- 
ever, I made the remark thai it was a great shame, and that he was 
old enough to do better. 

“Old enough? why, let me see, Sir—why, let me see, that boy 
was three years old in January as the first Exhibition was opened in 
May, because I remember making the remark that if the Exhibition 
had been opened just three months to the day earlier, it would have 
come on Jack’s birthday, Polly is eighteen, and yes—no, there was 
nobody between Polly and Jack, which makes him sixteen come the 
time. That makes Bill fourteen in August, of course. And the 
difference between the brothers! The number of places that eldest 
one has had is past all belief. Not a bad boy in the main, you see, 
Sir, but such a spirit, I’m sure his last place but two was a3 com- 
foriable a place asany boy could wish That was at the fishmonger’s 
near the Post Uilice, as you may perhaps know, Sir? Well, John, 
he wanted Easter Monday, which, very naturally, wasn’t con- 
venient, and, instead, they set him cleaning fish, there being a great 
supper somewhere, Well, Sir, there was nine pounds of fine eels in 
a tub standing on the edge of the sink, and what did the rascal do 
before he went to his dinner but take up the trap out of the waste- 
pipe and tilt the tub on its side, thereby getting the sack on the 
spot, besides choking the drainage, and costing us, from firat to last, 
seven-and-twenty shillings,’”’ 

“That prank cost Aim something as well, I should imagine,” 
said I; “a few sore bones, eh ?” 

“Lor bless you, no!” replied the confiding old soul ; “ we daren’t 
touch hiin, because, you see, my dear Sir, he’s all for the sea, Why, 
when that boy was only ten years old, and he lived up here at 
Crummles’s, the confectioner’s, and got turned away for some 
missing sausage-rolls, he never come home, though the rumpus 
was in the morning. Eight o'clock at night, nine o'clock, still no 
Jack ; and then, come ten, his father went down ; and, behold you! 
there were the shutters up, and the girl going for the beer. So 
he crossed over to her, and then it cameout, ‘ You can put them on 
to fry while I’m gone,’ says he, when he went out ; but they might 
as well have laid raw in the cupboard for all a mouthful of it that 
was touched that might ; and so you would have said had you seen 
his face when he came back and told me. Ellen and her bean were 
there at the time, which accounted for the lamb chops for supper, 
and Sheffield himself, who, though in a large way as a haberdasuer, 
has no more pride about him than you or me, at once got up 
and put on his great coat, and out they went, huntihg high and 
low to find him till a quarter to one o’clock, when home they 
came, empty-handed. Never shall I forget that night, and 
how I paced the room thinking of a thousand things, and 
suicide being the idea uppermost; so that it was only on 
Sheffield’s solemn promise of the drags as soon as daylight that I 
could be anger to lie down, Well, Sir; and what was the 
upshot? Why, at twenty minutes past eight, and just as we had 
all set. down to a wretched breakfast, aknock came at the door that 
sent all our hearts into our mouths, and, lo and behold you! master 
Jack. Not downcast and with his eyes swelled out of his head with 
crying, as you might have expected, but bold as brass, and 
in a blue guernsey and a blue cloth cap with anchor buttons, which 
he had sold his good jacket and the boots off his feet to buy. There 
he stood on the mat, before quite a passage full of us, holding on to 
the door-knob, and saying it wasn’t worth while coming in any 
further, as he had merely come to bid us good-by ; and it was only 
when he was begged and entreated into the parlour, and I had got 
him to swallow a cup of tea and to eat a bit or two of toast, that he 
up and confessed that he had firmly made up his mind to sail all 
round the world ; that he was a bad boy, und didn’t think it likely 
that he should ever be better; and that he thought the best thing 
would be to cast himself on some desolate island out Australia way, 
You laugh, Sir! Well, Sheffield, he laugued, till we came tosearch his 
pockets and found a jack-knife with a bit of string through the handle, 
and some filthy black tobacco for chewing, and a bit of indian ink 
and a needle, ready to dot the anchor on his arm; and then we 
found tuat it wasno laughing matter. ‘If he’s bent on it, let 
him go,’ Sheffield said. But, as I remarked at the time, when you 
come to have them of your own, my good Sir, you will alter your 
tune. No seafaring boys for me, thank you. Lor bless us, no! I 
should get the creeps, and so would his father, every time the wind 
blew. Who he takes after is a puzzle to us, except it is his god- 
father, that we called up from his boats at Lambeth Stairs and got 
to stand at his christening at the old church for a shilling. So it is, 
anyhow ; and to this very day he’s as strong after the sea as ever, 
Just put him out in the least, or ask him to clean so much as a 
window or a knife and fork when it don’t suit him, and he flies in a 
passion and these are the first words out of his mouth, ‘1 aint a 
goin’ to stand this. Give me my cap, and I'll go at once and get a 
ship.’ Biess you, you can’t think how careful we are obliged to be,” 

“Well, you'll pardon my saying so,” I ventured to remark ; 
“but, from what you have to.d me of yourson John, I think that Mr, 
Sheffield was quite right when he said ‘If he’s bent on going, let 
him go,’ If 1 were his father, the next time he demanded his cap 
he should not be kept waiting for it.” 

“ As a stranger, no doubt you would, Sir; but when he is known 
as well as we know him he is not at alla hard boy to ma 
Ooly give him a good word and he'll turn the mangle like a lamb, 
or fill your tubs, or help Louisa home with the cleaa linen, without 
so much as a wry face. His savagest times are when he doesn't 
get his victuals to the minute, That’s where Mary Ann puts me 
out so on Saturday night, I feel it my duty to see her once a week, 
and there goes two or three hours out of the worst night in the 
whole week. HowdoI make it out to be the wors: night? Oh, 
my good Sir, it is not me that makes it the worst; it is the flock 
I’ve got to struggle with, ‘Life is but a span’ I hear sometimes at 
chapel, on Sunday nights. J don’t know what the correct measure- 
ment of a span may be, but to my mind it is a week. I+ is a sinful 
thing to say; but what’s my life bata week? I begin ic on Mon- 
day morning and | finish up on Saturday night. Is’s like the 
judgment day : there it is at the end of the long lane that's got no 
turning, blocking it up so that you can’t get a peep beyond it, 
The bit of money you get, counting even Bill's four-and-sixpence, 
and the trifle of money one can earn at ninepence a dozen, 
and those chiefly sheets, as I assure you, and large things that 
wring your arms off, just carries you through the lane, and not an 
inch to spare—not half an inch—not even so much as an extra half 

int of beer, though standing in that cold wash-house till you felt 
Tike standing in ice. It looks a lot—it certainly dves look a lot, 
when it’s put altogether on the table on Saturday night ; but it’s 
ali laid out, as the saying is, before a farthing is touched; and then 
there ’s grumbling and black looks from Master John, who bought 
a sprigged waistcoat while at the fishmonger’s, aud which naturally 
went to make up the deficiency ; and there it lays, eating its head 
off with interest. And there it must lay—for to-night, at all events, 
let him look ever so black ; for, believe me or believe me not, Sir, by 
the time I've taken in a bit of something for supper, and settled 
with the butcher, and got what I want at Gawler’s, and fetched 
Bill's boots, if I’ve got eighteenpence more than will pay for the 
baking to-morrow, I shall think myself lucky, Ou! yoa don't 
turn down here, Sir? Well, good-night, young gentleman, and 
thank you kindly for my part of the umbrella,” J.G, 


THE FAIRY SEWING-MACHINE.—Messrs, Wheeler and Wilson, of Regent- 
Strect, have just mauutactur:(, as a present frou them to Mes. General ‘Yom 
Taumb, a sewing-macuine, to which they have given tae above desiguation, 
The body of the case is made of richly-carved rosewood, inlaid with pearland 
gold, and lined with satinwood, The panels are ornamented with tascefuily- 
painted artistic designs, representing “Cupid and Psyche ix a Garden,” 
* Wedding Scene in Grace Church,” “ Bridal Drive in Central Park,” “Tom 
Thumb as Young America and Mdme. Thumb as Columbia,” &e. The 
machine is only 20in. high and l5in. deep; bateit is hevertheless, 
thoroughly adapted to practical work, and is precisely of the right propor. 
tions to suit the convenience of the diminutive lady who is destined to 
Operate upon it. Itis certainly 4 most elegant and costly production ; and 
Mdme. Thomas Thumb must consider herself very fortunate in being its 
owner, 
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“ a Northampton, Stony Stratford, Woburn, Dunstable, St. Albans, and THE PNEUMATIC RAILWAY. 
«Harp b tend es ppt sey ask it served to | Cheap. ‘I'wo alone remain, those of Northampton and W igre Since February, 1863, the Pneumatic Despatch Company have 
k = Ped pt now is become a most faire stable for the King’s | and the latter is but a renovation which was effected some forty | 1.4 9 line laiddown between the Euston-square Railway terminus 
teen the mph th a monument in memoriall of that most pious | years ago in Bath stone, and is now again in astate of deca 7: and the North-west District Post Office, in Eversholt-street ; and 
orses, there remaineth & e King, Edward the First, The Cross of Charing was begun in 1291 and finished in 294, and this having been found 


and kinde Queene Aeleonor, erected by th f the ni It was begun by : 
? A tes, the memory of her | was by far the most sumptuous of the nine. k ' <s to answer exceedingly 
pred 5 seating bees Lhe be peven to all | Master Richard de Crundale, “cementarius, but he died while the A: g well for the conveyance 
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} ; bject of the Cross of | work was in progress, and it proceeded under the direction o a of mail-bags and light 

Pty ecacor . orga epgeoper poet which, with a | another of the same name—Roger de Crundale. Richard received % parcels, the company are 
a ee aad sucked out the venomous hamour, which to about £500 for work, exclusive of materials; and Roger £90 7s. 5d. now engaged in laying 
‘left by the Moorish sword in the | The stone was brought from Caen, and the marble for the steps —? down a line to connect 


ke to die. The memory of the | from Corfe, in Dorsetshire, When the crosses were destroyed by x the Euston station with 


zeternity.” 
Charing—t 
tongue “ thus anointed,” st : 
her was a “most sweet liquor, 


wound of which the King was li SRT, Charing remained for some P y 
oes rived the monument which was de- | order of the Long Parliament, that at Charing r ) Mi the General Post Office 
pate Vile, evereeit, and even the meaning of the word charing, | time ; but it yer Aiagervennd pulled on pad Ayes SS oT Si St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
a ve i i », or the village to | to Lilly, some of the stones were used to make kniie- y ’ ae? and both termini with an 
or whether the cross gave its name to the village, or the 14 y e; while other stones were hh intermediate station in 


i g' i i ut | being well polished, looked like marbl 
the cons, ey iz a or Change somas have balleret Bike -_ mat ie tba waving before Whitehall. The cross stood at the spot 
; Whe Camden pete Charing-cross was but a bowshot from the | now occupied by the statue of Charles I., but there are few par- 
to Hampstead and Highgate. The Haymarket wasa ticulars to be obtained of its architectural details. a aaa 
country road between hedged-pastures, and a quiet lane led to the As nearly as possible, however, it has been — Peo m 
pleasant village of St. Giles embowered in crees, while a hermitage splendid monument represented in our Engraving, whic : ag 
stood opposite to the cross itself. This ancient monument, then one | the area before the Charing-cross acndate f station—no Mo 
of the finest near London, was erected by the sorrowing King on the | original spot where the body of the beloved Queen was se oon 
last spot where the body of his noble-hearted wife rested previous to | but still near enough to her last_resting-place to —— “4 cna 
ita interment at Westminster Abbey. At eight other places, were | noble self-devotion. In front of the no Ad - pe 
the bier rested on that long journey from Hardby, near Lincoln, | just been completed, the cross will be a splen . t) sad Be . 
where Queen Eleanor died, similar crosses were erected, At Lincoln, | assuredly the South-Eastern Railway Company have re 


Holborn. The tube 
through which the trains 
will be  propelled— 
the operation of laying 
down which is shown in 
our Engraving—is of cast 
iron, and is 4ft. Gin, 
wide by 4ft. in height. 
The trains will be 
worked to and fro in 
both directions from the 
Holborn station, where 
the pneumatic ma- 
chinery is being erected. 
The cutting in which 
the tube is laid is 11ft. 
deep at the City boun- 
dary ; at Hatton-garden 
it is 18ft. Gin. dee, 
from which point its 
depth decreases in its 
course towards Euston- 
square. It passes over 
the Fleet sewer ata 
depth of 6ft., and then 
runs under the London, 
Chatham, and Dover 
Railway. At the west 
end of Newgate-street 
the cutting is 26 ft. 
deep; at the east end, 
14 ft.; while its mean 
depth at St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand is 12ft. The 
size of the tube is equal 
to that of the largest 
sewers, aud it has to be 
laid at a considerable 
depth under the gas 
and water pipes, which 
intersect the streets in 
all directions, It is ex- 
pected that the line from 
the Euston-square sta- 
tionto the General Post 
Office will be in opera- 
tion in about two 
months; but it is in- 
tended to be ultimately 
extended to the Metro- 
politan Railway station 
and to connect the head 
offices of the various 
postal districts, It will, 
no doubt, have the effect 
of relieving the streets of 
much of the light goons 
traffic, and thus confer 
an indirect benefit on the 
public, while it will, at 
the same time, greatly . 
facilitate the  trans- 
mission of parcels from 
one point of the metro- 
lis to another, The 
uke of Buckingham is 
chairman of the com- 
pany, and the engineers 
are Messrs, Ramwell 
and Clark, 
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THE ELEANOR CROSS AT NORTHAMPTON, 


congratulate themselves on the manner in which Mr. Barry, the | plague was raging at Liverpol, the good 
architect, has carried out every detail of the building, and also of | people of Chester thought to protect 
the genuine appreciation of his}task which has guided Mr, Field | themselves from its fatal effects by setting 
in the erection of the monument. a watch at their gates to prevent any per- 
The little that Pennant says about the Eleanor Cross—which | son from Liverpool entering the city. But 
stood near the spot on which Mr. Barry’s tapering Gothic edifice | such precautions did not avail, In 1652 
is situate—leads us to conclude that the new erection closely | the plague reached Chester, and visited 
resembles the old. It is octagonal, and it has eight figures, corree | every house there except the one we 
sponding with its corner projections. No other of the crosses have engraved, which now bears on its 
raised by the pious love of Edward I, to the memory of his | front, cut in legible characters, the fol- 
queenly-heat wife had so great a number of sides and sculptured ; lowing inscription, as a memento of its 
figures, Waltham has no more than three. The conspicuous having thus passed ~nscathed through 
object ig is to mark gh ~ ger = the Lt gs - that terrible ordeal— 
Charing will be quite 70 ft, high; and it wi covered wit! "s . 
delicate Gothic teneery, the whole of which, in accordance with iis ——— ee 
the proper feeling which has dictated so noble a monument, will! 
be the production of skilled manual labour, “machine carving,” 
for once, being set aside for the work of Mr. Earp. 


When it is considered what an ak- 

able blessing the occupier of the house 

} oe gel ae it is no wonder 

a ee eee at he should feel God's providence to 

OLD HOUSE AT CHESTER. be his inheritance, and shonld place on 

THE house shown in the Engraving presents a good illustration | his house that inscription which remains 

of the ancient timber-consteucted houses of the old city of Chester, | to this day to commemorate his escape 
but is chiefly remarkable for having escaped from the direful | and God’s goodness to him. 

visitation of the plague which, in the year 1652, devastated all| The house is situate in Watergate- 

the other houses in that city. In the year 1651, wii'e the street, on the south side of the way. TIE NEW CROSS IN FRONT OF THE CIARING-CROSS RAILWAY HOTEL 


THE WILD BOAR. 


THE chasing of the deer is no longer one of our English sports. 
unless we choose to regard the brutalities of the “Epping Hunt” 
in the light of time-honoured custom. It is true that there is 
plenty of deer-stalking over Scotch mountains and far across the 
Highland heather ; and in many of the noble parks—some of which, 
like that of Knowle, are but a short journey from London—the 
graceful antlered heads peep out with tame, entreating eyes from 
amongst the trees; but there is no chasing of the deer in the sense 
of regular sport. Before the deer went out of the list of English 
game, however, the wolves and the wild hogs had disappeared, so 
that only the fox was left amongst vermin which were considered 
worthy of a great occasion, and the fatting of hogs was carried 
on, to the exclusion of those savage “brawners” who were once 
hunted for the table. 

And yet, although we are, doubtless, great gainers by the fact 
that the wild hog has had a ring put through his nose, and that 
even the half-tamed herds of swine which formed so large a part of 
the possession of our Saxon ancestors are merged into the pens of 
bacon hogs that go to furnish us with great Christmas hams, there 
must have been many honest sportsmen who regarded this change 
with regret. It is true that in various parts of Europe the boar still 
roams at large ; that he has formidable representatives in some of 
the dim, endless forests of Germany ; and that he may be found in 
France on the occasion of a great Imperial gathering for the 
chase, and sometimes penetrates into outlying villages, where 
he scares the simple country folk; but there is compara- 
tively little boar-hunting, even in those countries, In England it 
may be safely said that not one person in a hundred has ever seen a 
wild boar, and that their notions as to his habits, taken from the 
hog of civilisation, are strangely imperfect. It is impossible for 
them to realise his speed, his fiery eyes ; his mad, raging charge 
against a foe ; his terrible rush at his opponent with a strength that 
will lift a horse almost from the ground, and leave the horrid gash 
of his long white tusks in a long, gory rut ; his long bristles, and 
his savage cunning. No! we know nothing of him; and yet 
Captain Shakespeare, the great Indian hunter, says :—“ Of all the 
animals in India killed by me—the tiger, the elephant, buffalo, 
bison, bear, boar, panther, and leopard—not one has ever made 
good his charge against the deadly bullets of my heavy rifles, or 
against the spear, save the wild boar and panther. I consider hog- 
hunting to be the finest sport in the world.” 

India is the great field for this sport, and the animals found there 
are the largest and the most formidable of any in the world, roam- 
ing the jungle without fearing either the tiger or the panther, the 
former of which is sometimes killed by the pig’s tremendous tusks. 
Boar-hunting in India is always conducted on horseback, and the 
chief weapon employed is the spear. Different sorts of spears, how- 
ever, are in favour in the various provinces. The Bengal hunter | 
uses a spear not more than 6} ft. long, the shaft being of bamboo 
weighted with lead at the upper end, and with a broad and stout 
blade, It is not used lancewise, but is held firmly in the hand, in 
such a way that the point projects about a foot and a half before 
the stirrup-iron, so that, when the boar charges, the horse is dex- 
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terously swerved aside, and the animal runs on to the spear. In 
eight to ten fect in length, 
. “The secret of riding a 


Bombay and Hyderabad the spear is from 
is much lighter, and is carried under hand 
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wild hog,” says an experienced hunter, “is to ride as close to bim as 
you can, keeping him on the spear, or right, hand of you. You 
must be able to turn your horse with the hog; and, therefore, the 
horse must always be in hand. In short, when the hog flags in 
speed, the hunter must be able to make his horse spring upon him, 
so to speak. The spear then goes through the foe : and, if the hog 
charges at the time, the increased impetus of two bodies meeting at 
such speed generally drives the spear through from end to end. It 
is a gcod plan, when you are afraid of losing your hog among bushes 
and grass, to deliver a spear at him: it hampers his movements, and 
he cannot conceal himself in the jungle.” 

_Boars have been known, when run hard, to tuck in their feet and 
fling themselves over banks of considerable de th, falling on their 
chests, and afterwards recovering their feet an dashing off again, 
The boar is fleeter than the fleetest horse, and is £0 cunning that his 
pasture-ground is generally many miles from his lair. He reaches 
his feeding-ground generally in the middle of the night, and this is 
the best time to hunt him, especially after he has gorged himself, 
as he always will if he meets with choice provender. He is then, 
sometimes, so slothful that he has to be roused by natives with 
tomtoms and cymbals, for to penetrate to his lair on foot would 
be almost certain death. The hunter's great aim, when the hog is 
first started, is to keep a hot pursuit till his game is half-exhausted, 
when he will frequently turn at bay. 

In his exploration to the Okavango, Mr. Anderson says of the 
wild boars of Africa, “The speed of these animals I found sur- 
prisingly great. On open ground, when fairly afoot, I found the 
dogs no match for them. They fight desperately. I have seen 
wild boars, individually, keep off most effectually half a dozen fierce 
assailants, I have also seen them, when hotly pursued, attack and 
severely wound their pursuers.” 

M. Du Chaillu, in the forests of equatorial Africa, encountered a 
species of hog of great size and of strangely-hideous appearance, 
It is conspicuous for a white face, adorned with several large, warty 
protuberances on each side, half way between the nose and eyes, 
These, and the singular long bristles which surround the eyes, and 
the long ears, ending in a tuft of coarse hair, have a very curious 
effect, especially as the body is of a red colour. 

These animals, as well as those of India, are, of course, somewhat 
different to the wild boars of ( yermany and France, though even the 
latter are strong and fierce enough to make their chase a matter of 
some danger. In the language of French woodcraft, the piglings 
are called marcassins ; the six months’ pigs, which quit the parental 
lair, are named d¢ctes rousses, from their red colour; during their 
second year, when they go in herds, they are known as betes de 
compagnie ; from two to three years old they are called ragots, and 
live alone, and afterwards they attain the dignity of sangliers & son 
tiers-an ; from four to five years they are quartanniers, and are per- 
fectly capable of taking care of themselves ; after this, they are 
vieux sangliers, grands sangliers, and all the rest of it, 

Our readers will remember that we some time ago gave an account 
of a boar-hunt in Spain, at which the Empress of the French was 
eryds and very recently a fine specimen of this fierce game was 

illed in a little village not far from Compiégne by some of the 
Imperial party, 
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LAYING DUWN THE TUBES FOR Tuk PNEUMATIC BAILWAY JN HOLBOKN. 


“OPERAS AND PANTOMIMES. 


Tue Royal English Opera Company might just as well be called 
the Royal English Pantomime Company. It is on pantomime that 
the company now takes its stand, and there is nov a tenor in the 
troop who can vie in attractiveness | with the harlequin; not a 
baritone who can maintain his position against the clown; nota 
bass who can obtain the same amount of popularity as the pantaloon. 
Even the prima donnas (if we may treat Italian words as though 
they were English) sink into nothingness before the columbine—the 
prima donna of the pantomimic troop. At Her Majesty's Theatre 
the importance of pantomime is more fully recognised even than at 
Covent Garden; so much so that there Punchinello (a sort of 

tomimic derivation) is made the hero of a sort of operatic 


jarce. . we ” . ” 

We all know what “a pantomime” is. What does ‘“ pantomime 
consist in? This is a question that has just been asked and answere«! 
in various ways before Mr. Tyrwhitt, at the Marlborough-street 
Police Court. Mr. Frederick Strange, the projgietor of the Alhambra 
Palace, had been summoned on a charge of having given public 

rformances of “stage-plays” without possessing a license from 
the Lord Chamberlain, It was agreed between the solicitors on 
both sides that, in order to raise the real issue, certain points should 
be admitted ; and the defendant allowed that, if he had performed 
what could properly be termed “a stage-play” within the meaning 
of the Act of Parliament, he ought to have been provided with a 
license. The whole question, then, turned upon what constituted 
a “stage-play ;” and it was, as we think, falsely argued that the 
name of “stage-play ” can be given to certain dancing performances 
now to be seen at the Alhambra, ‘ 

Whatever may be the ultimate result of these proceedings, one 
immediate effect will be to make a good many people go to the 
‘Alhambra to see what the “ballet” performed there is really like, 
Probably we ourselves shall go. But, from the report of the case, 
and from the evidence of Messrs. Wigan, M‘Lean, Rourke, and 
Donne, we cannot make out that anything is acted there. An 
exhibition of dancing-girls and of dancing undoubtedly takes place, 
and it is not alleged thut there is any impropriety init. If there 
were, the licensing magistrates would be the proper persons to 
apply to; and, if a case could be made out against Mr, Strange, he 
would be compelled to close his establishment. Pe 

As it is, the London managers and their witnesses maintain that 
a series of dances performed at the Alhambra constitue a ballet, and 
up to this point we agree with them; then they argue, in the most 
absurd manner possible, that “a ballet may exist without dancing, 
but cannot without pantomime.” The fact is that, although there are 
no “ ballets of action” in which action of some kind does not take 
place, there are numbers of ballet-divertissements which are simply 
a succession of dances, and which are entirely without pantomime. 
The essential part of a ballet is the dancing, as the essential func- 
tion of the ballerina is to dance; and a man must be strangely 
ignorant of the derivation and natural meaning of the word ballet, 
and must have failed to observe the Jaliets that are constantly being 
performed, to imagine for one moment that a ballet without dancing 
ever did or could exist. A manager might, no doubt, represent 
« Esmeralda” or “ Giselle,” and still leave out all the dances, just as 
he might leave all the sirs out of “Le Prophete,” or ‘ Les 
Huguenots,” while retaining the marches, the ballet-music, the 
music of the entr'actes, and all the orchestral music that is not 
written simply by way of accompaniment. A nice mess, however, 
he would make of “Le Prophete,” or “Les Huguenots ;” and a 
nice mess Mr, Alfred Wigan would make of “Esmeralda,” or 
« Giselle,” or any other ballet, if he undertook to perform it without 
onthe worst of the argument as to the absolute inseparability of 
tomime from ballets (from the London managerial point of 
‘Yeasoning) is, that there really seems to be no pantomime at all 
in the ballet performed at the Alhambra. Mr. Wigan states that 
the “ladies of the ballet” (as by an abuse of language—at least 
as regards many of them--the more or less pretty girls of our 
dancing choruses are styled in the language of the stage) make 
signs, at the Alhambra, of attacking and retiring from some unseen 
enemy ; and upon this one fact is grounded the allegation that the 
dances performed at the Alhambra constitute a pantomime, and, 
therefore, are essentially dramatic performances, If we were 
engaged as counsel on the part of the Alhambra, we should urge 
that the mere performance of a gesture in a dance does not consti- 
tute a dramatic performance. If pressed and beaten on this point 
we would then enjoin the ladies of our ballet to give up the signs of 
attacking and retiring from an unseen enemy ; and the dances re- 
presented at the Alhambra would then, we fancy—in a legal point 
of view, at least— be unimpeachable. . 

For our part we know nothing personally either ot the Alhambra 
or of any of the numerous music-halls that now exist in all parts 
of the metropolis, But we like fair dealing, and if the Alhambra 
is to be closed let it be shut up on some other grounds than that the 
dances performed thereconstitute a theatrical representation, and that 
a waltz or a mazurka are the same thing as a ‘* stage-play.” 


THE EMIGRATION FROM LIVERPOOL DURING 1864.— GREAT 
DECREASE. 

‘THE returns of the Government Emigration officials at Liverpool, just 
completed, show a large decrease in the exodus from Liverpool, as compared 
with the year 1863, ‘There sailed during 1864, in ships not under the Act, 
3599 cabin and 1858 steerage passengers. To Canada, 1‘) steerage passengers ; 
to New Brunswick, i1 cabin and 43 steerage passengers ; to Nova Scotia, 76 
steerage passengers; to Ne wfoundland, 12 cabin passengers; to Prince 
Edward Island, 8 cabin passengers; to British Columbia, 13 steerage pas- 
sengers ; to New South Wales, 31 cabin and 124 steerage passengers; to 
Victoriz, 40 cabin and 379 steerage passengers ; to South Australia, 2 steerage 
passengers ; to the West Indies, 233 cabin passengers; to South America, 
277 cabin and 318 steerage passengers ; to the Falkland Islands, 2 cabin pas- 
sengers; to Africa, 333 cabin passengers; to the East Indies, 34 cabin 
passengers : to Mexico, 40 cabin and 2 steerage passengers; and to the 
Sandwich Islands, 15 cabin passengers. The number of vessels which carried 
the above was 220, of the registered tonnage of 218,521, and 
manned by crews nam’ 9408, The total number of passengers in 1863 
was 14,445, and this year only 7648, being a decrease of 6797. In reference 
of ships and their living freights “‘ under the Act,” the 

are very important, inasmuch the nationality of the emigrants is 
classified and throws much light on the recent assumed operation of Federal 
recruiting agents in Ireland and elsewhere. 
Of ships under the Act there sailed to the 
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shows the nationality of the above passengers :—To the 
nglish, 22,871 ; Irish, 60,560 ; Scotch, 2280 ; other countries, 
Canada— English, 2112; Irish, 852; Scotch, 71; other countries, 825, 
New South Wales—English, 213 ; Irish, 820; Scotch, 101 ; other countries, 4, 
—English, 588; Irish, 1053; Scotch, 9s, Victoria—English, 
3564; Irish, 4284; other countries, 307. South America—Irish, 61. The 
emigration ‘as compared with 1863, shows a decrease of 5740 in the ships not 
“nder the Act, and 6795 in ships under the Act: making a total decrease of 
12,537. There has been a decrease of twenty-two ships under the Act, and 
rty-five not under the Act. 
Ss 


“Bovine ” 1N TexAs.—A soldier of a Texan regiment strolled beyond 
the lines in Tennessee. A Federal picket espied him, pointed his musket, 
and oried, “ Surrender'” “ Well, 1 suppose 1 must, seeing I am without 
arms,” replied the Texan. And he dropped passively into step with his 
captor, who, in his turn, *‘ dro ” his musket and procesced to march 
into camp with his, prisoner. Texan rang<r was“ without arms,” it 
is true, for a bit of rope in his hand was either unobserved or unregarded 
till it was thrown as # lasso round the Yankee, and his arms—arms as to the 
fieeh and firearms—were bound closely to his side. “ I reckon you had better 
surrender to me now,” said the Texan, There was no help for it. A Texan 
with his hunter's wit and a handful of rope might pinion Achilles himeelf, 1 
believe. “ Roping” a kitten or an unlucky hen with a few yards of thick 
cord had been the run of his childhood ; to rope beef and wild horses had 
been the suibition of his boyhood. Ali the Voor Rouns, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


MR. GLADSTONE ON THE COAL RESOURCES OF THE 
COUNTRY. 

ON Friday evening week Mr, Henry Beckett, F.G.8., of Wolverhampton, 
delivered a lecture in the Assembly-room, Mold, on_“ Geology in its applica- 
tion to the coal-fields of North Wales. The Right Hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was present, and moved a vote of thanks to the lecturer. He 
congratulated the audience on the justice which Mr. Beckett had done to the 
coal-field of Flintshire, stating that lie (Mr. Gladstone) was not satistied 
with the treatment which that coa!-field had received in a variety of publi- 
cations, It had been assumed that, because that was an old coal-mining 
district—a district where for a long period of time their forefathers had been 
scratching and grabbing, as it were, the surface of the earth—the coals 
there were exhausted, and there was no more occasion to think about them, 
except just by way of gathering up some scraps and leavings which those who 
came before them had not been able to extract from the bowels of mother 
eartl; but he himself had cherished a hope—which had strengthened from 
year to year, and which was now coming to a state of great contidence 
and vigour—that it might likewise be considered as a very young 
coal-mining district; that it was a district to the real cliaracter 
of which people were only just beginning really to awaken. He 
thought the signs had already appeared that this was a true con- 
clusion, and he confidently looked for the multiplication of those 
signs from year to year. The general rule in that district had been in former 
times to stop at the main coal. It was assumed, for some reason or other, 
that that was the ne plus ultra, the very furthest point downwards of the 
coal measures, and the working in any seams under the main coal had been 
very insignificant. But when they came to compare what had taken place 
in adjoining districts—going, for example, down the bend of the Dee to the 
extreme of the estuary—they found great clusters of coal measures cropping 
up at different points, and it had never been proved yet that the whole of 
those coal measures were not lying undisturbed and tranquil under the main 
coal, waiting to be dug up. It was a district in which they might hope 
that before long deep shafts would be brought into operation. They had 
now every reason to believe that the coal-field of that district passed under 
the estuary of the Dee, and connected itself with the Lancashire coal-field ; 
and he was sanguine enough to believe that the day was not far distant when 
the estuary of the Dee, which now meant a vast surface lying almost entirely 
useless, would be recovered from the usurpation of the sea and brought under 
cultivation, while the mineral enterprise of this great country was at work 
underneath. Referring to some observations by the lecturer on the 
dismal prognostications supposed to have been made by Sir William 
Armstrong in regard to the probable exhaustion of the coal supply of this 
country, Mr. Gladstone said he had been told that in those speculations Sir 
William Armstrong referred simply to the district within which he spoke. 
He hoped that 200 years were not to see the exhaustion of the mineral 
wealth of England ; for—having immense confidence in the resources of 
this country, as well as in the character of the people, which, under God, was 
the best of ‘all its resources—he did think that there was nothing certainly 
which he for one should contemplate with such apprehension as the ex- 
haustion of its mineral wealth, and especially of its supplies of coal. He 
backed Sir William Armstrong's recommendation of economy in the use of 
coal ; and he could not help mentioning that a very intelligent gentleman 
had informed him that they were cheapening the production of gas in 
Manchester at such a rate that it was highly probable that after the lapse 
of a few years all houses occupied by the labouring part of the population in 
particular would use no coal at all, but would have all the functions of light, 
warmth, and cooking performed by gas. This opened a most important 
source of economy to the working classes, while it also indicated a hope that 
we might be permitted to economise our stores of coal, and at the same time 
see removed that which was like a great blot on the face of creation— 
namely, the mass of smoke which disfigured large districts of this country. 


AMONG THE NAILERS. 
“HALESOWEN,” says Mr. J. E. White, reporting to the Royal Commission 
on the Employments of Children and Young Persons tlie evidence collected 
by him, as assistant-commissioner, on the metal manufactures of the Bir- 
mingham district—* Halesowen is the only town on the direct road from 
Birmingham to Stourbridge. The principal employment of the ptace is the 
wrought-nail manufacture, carried on in small forges adjoining the homes of 
the greater part of the cottagers, and to a great extent by women and 
children. While I was in a cottage where I found a boy with a bare foot 
bandaged up, lamed by a burn, a sound of many voices singing swelled 
gradually near, and the boy, limping on his stick to the door, cried, ‘Oh, 
mother! there ’s the nailers coming ;’ and there passed by a crowd of several 
hundred men, women, and children, singing a hymn, of which two lines, 
contrasting strangely with their look and errand, were, 
* And not a wave of troub’e roll 
Across my peaceful breast.’ 

They were coming from the villages near Dudley to hold a meeting in Hales- 
owen, to see if they could ‘ get out’ the nailers who were * working against’ 
them there, their strike having already lasted eleven weeks. ‘It’s heart- 
breaking work,’ said the woman. Among the many children in the crowd 
were two little boys, apparently six years old or not much more, dragged 
along by the hand of a woman, probably their mother, footsore and lame 
from their march. To see such infants made to take part in a strike, and 
march miles to swell a meeting to spread it, was a sivht which gave buta 
poor idea of the consideration they were likely to meet with in their work at 
home. . . A nailer at Halesowen said to me, ‘ The parents carry them 
on into the night as long as their strength lasts when the work is wanted 
quick; it’s no use beyond, but, as far as they can, they are partly obligated 
to work. Ishould not like my little boy there, now five, to begin before 
nine; and he shan't if I can help it, but if | am any ways obligated he must, 
He is but a little mossel, and if I were to get that little creature to 
work I should have to get a scaffold for him to stand on to reach, 
and with that it would be like murder-work, as you may say. It 
don’t agree with children at first, the work being always hot. In 
summer the little ones, being afore the fire all the time, sweat so till 
it runs down their faces like anything. Then they fret inore with the 
learning and sweat more—fret wonderfully, the little ones do, I did 
so myself when a little one, and even when a big one (grown person) frets, 
he’s bound to be warm and sweat. Then the young ones often burn them- 
selves, perhaps a time or twoin a week. Four years ago, my boy, then ten, 
got two pieces of the iron in at the top of his trousers, and before they could 
be got out they dropped and catched his leg, burning two wounds as big as a 
crown piece, and the scars are there now and always will be. He played nine 
weeks for that, and cost me o sovereign for doctoring, besides losing his 
work, The young ones should not work so long as they do, My son there, 
now fourteen, has to work hard from six a.m. to eight p m. to make 8}d, to 
vd, It’s many hours to be stiving up in a hot shop.’ The son looked deli- 
cate. He can read; his sister, aged seventeen, who works as a nailer, can 
read but little. I got these answers from a lad of thirteen, a nailer, in the 
same town :—* Heard abont Jesus Christ at the Church school, but it’s so 
long since that I’ve forgot about Him. Do not know whether He did 
miracles or wonderful things, or how He was killed, and have not henrd of 
Noah and the flood. Jesus made the world in six days. The Queen has a 
name ; it is Prince.’ A resident magistrate stated to me— As a class, the 
nailers are more ignorant than the miners, They are not wanting in intel- 
ligence, but are rougl and untaught. Large numbers of adults cannot read. 
and few can write. The children begin nailing very young. I have seen 
some at work tly of not above seven, others eight, and many at ten. 
The parents work late at the end of the week, but I do not think, aa a rule, 
the children work so late, because they could not stand it, and their work is 
of little value,’ ” 


THE RAILWAYS AND THE METROPOLIS,—The railway schemes which 
will next Session be submitted to Parliament in reference to London are 
forty-seven in number, and represent no fewer than 151 separate lines and 
branches, with a total length of 349 miles ; of these twenty-three relate to 
the south side of London. The longest on the list is the London, Bucks, and 
East Gloucestershire, fitty-nine miles six furlongs, which branches off from 
the Midiand near Brent Reservoir, and comprises seven different sections. 
Next in point of dimensions is the Surrey and Sussex Junction, forty-two 
tiles five furlongs, which begins a little to the south of Croydon on the 
South-Eastern and Brighton, and includes six sections; and after this come 
the new lines of the South-Eastern (thirty-three miles long) to Woolwich, 
Cranbrook, &c. The schemes, however, which most attract the eye by the 
number of red lines, in close contiguity, are those which centre at Blackwall 
on the one side of the river and New-cross on the other. A couple of rival 
projects contend for the honour and profit of connecting these two points, 
by utilising the Thames Tunnel. The East London (which is in alliance 
with the Eastern Metropolitan Underground from Stepney to Houndsditch) 
begins at a point on the Great Eastern near Cambridge-road, Bethnal-green, 
and passes through Wapping (traversing the London New Dock on its way) 
to the Thames Tunnel, by means of which it reaches Rotherhithe, and thence 
to New-cross. It forms junctions with the South-Eastern, London and 
Greenwich, London and Brighton, Blackwall, and North London Railways. 
The Metropolitan and South London (Thames Tunnel) Railway follows sub- 
stantially the same route, with here and there, however, certain deviations. 
In length the Hast London is eight miles four furlongs, and the other nine 
miles five furlongs. 

CAPTAIN CoLEs.--The Admiralty have placed at the disposal of Captain 
Cowper Coies the lines of her Majesty's ship Pallas, whereby to guide him in 
the construction of his new cupola-ship, and an experienced draughtsman has 
been dispatched from Whitehall to assist him in preparing the ni 
designs which will be required at his hands, The Pallas, although only 
called a corvette, is to be 2872 tons, and is to have a steam power equal to 
600-horse power nominal. She is to mount four 300-pounders and two 100- 
pounders, It will be thus seen that she will be a most formidable craft. We 
cannot vouch for the fact, but we have been told that the Admiralty were 
desirous that Captain Coles should have selected for his model the Bellerophon, 
of fourteen guns, 4246 tons, and 1000-horse power, but that he preferred 
taking the Pallas.~Army ond Mavy Gare, 
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LAW AND CRIME. 

A runny judicial dictum was delivered Jast Saturday by Mr. 
Gibbons, at the City Sheriffs’ Court. In “Richards v. Ricketts” 
the plaintiff sued the defendant for £6, for lodging supplied and for 
the removal of goods. The defendant had been afraid of the 
sheriti's’ officers, and had employed plaintiff to remove his goods 
three or four times, and had also lodged privately in plaintiff's house 
to avoid arrest. Mr. Gibbons asked of defendant—‘ Was the 
removal of your goods for the purpose of evading the process of the 
law?” The defendant answered—‘‘It was.” His Honour then 
said—“Is not that illegal? I am of opinion that it is clearly 
illegal. One man has no right to assist another to evade the process 
of the law, and hoth parties appear to be equally in fault. As to 
the removal of the goods, that is not to be discussed. It is clearly 
tainted with illegality ; and it israther cool of a person who has been 
engaged in such a business coming to the law for assistancein recovering 
his charges.” The plaintiff was nonsuited. But, with all due respect 
for the judicial position of Mr. Gibbons, we attach none to his de- 
cision, It is vot illegal for a defendant to remove goods out of the 
reach of peril of a sheriff's officer armed with a jfieri facias, any 
more than for him to kee}) out of the way to avoid arrest upon a 
capias. Nothing can be illegal unless it be contrary to law, and a 
law itself is futile unless it carry a punishment for its infraction. 
Now, in these cases the penalty is all the other way for the de- 
fendant will be arrested if he do not keep out of the way of the 
bailiffs, and his goods will be seized unless he removes them. 
There is no law or shadow of a law against his doing either or both. 
If these acts be not illegal in the defendant, how can they be illegal 
in anyone aiding him therein? Of course, every lawyer knows what 
is an “immoral consideration;” and upon the principle of law 
connected therewith Mr. Gibbons appears to have foundered. An 
immoral consideration will invalidate a contract; but it is the 
compact founded thereon, and not the consideration, which is 
contrary to law, and therefore illegal. 

An application in the cause “‘ Camille and Marnet v. Donato” was 
heard before the Lord Chancellor, in his library, at Hackwood Park, 
near Basingstoke, This course is not unusual in matters pressing in 
vacation. The plaintiffs are theatrical agents, and the defendant is 
a dancer whose right leg bas been amputated, but who contrives to 
perform marvellous saltatory feats with the aid of the remaining limb. 
The plaintiffs entered into an engagement with Donato, by which they 
apparently contemplated making a profit by farming him. They 
were to pay him £40 per month. But Donato found he could make 
better terms for himself, and accepted an engagement at the English 
Opera House, Covent-garden, where he now appears nightly. There- 
upon, the plaintiffs filed their hill in Chat&ery against him, and 
—— for an injunction to restrain his performing. Vice-Chancellor 

indersley dissolved an interim injunction, which had been granted 
by Vice-Chancellor Wood, and said that the Opera Company (the 
present managers of Covent-garden Theatre) ought to be made 

arties to the suit. Thereupon the plaintiffs applied to the Lord 

hancellor, as already stated. His Lordship could not see his way 
to depriving the Opera Company of the benetit of their contract, 
and confirmed the opinion of the Vice-Chancellor, that they ought 
to be made defendants to the suit. 

The proprietor of a travelling theatre was charged with having 
“unlawfully caused to be presented a certain part in a stage play” 
without license. The magistrate (at Wandsworth Police Court) 
said he had no discretion to mitigate the penalty, and fined the 
defendant £10 and 2s. costs. The defendant complained of the 
hardship of the law in not allowing free trade in dramatic exhi- 
bitions. It is a curious remnant cf old law that this should not 
exist. Anciently, all stage-players were regarded as rogues and 
vagabonds, even in Shakspeare’s time. Afterwards, Shakspeare’s 
plays and the higher order of dramatic performances formed the 
subject of a monopoly by the two theatres of Covent-garden and 
Drury-lane, which were called “ patent theatres.” It is only within 
the last few years that the minor playhouses have been allowed to 
exhibit the plays of Shakspeare. A curious bit of slang etymology 
attaches to unlicensed penny theatres. These are vulgariy called 
“ gafis.” To “blow” is, in slang parlance, to expose—to inform 
upon, Hence a cant phrase, originally applied to bringing one of 
these places under cognisance of the authorities. {t has now amore 
extended signification, and to betray anyone's secret, or to defeat 
his plans by exposure, is described as “ blowing his gaff.” In this 
case it was the “ gaff” of a Mr. Fredericks which was “ blown,” to 
his misfortune. He had been playing the “ Ticket-of-Leave Man” 
withont a proper ticket of leave. 

Mr. Superintendent Durkin has simply bullied the poor boardmen— 
animated sandwiches, as Mr. Dickens has called them—out of their 
livelihood, It is only the ignorance or timidity of their employers 
which has encouraged this usurpation of authority. There is no 
law whatever empowering any policeman to arrest or summon a 
boardman, unless the “sandwich” create an obstruction. No 
policeman has hitherto dared to take a boardman into custody, and 
a metropolitan magistrate has given a broad hint as to what might 
occur if a case of the kind were brought before him. 


A Lecacy with A CoNDITION,—A retired officer has just died at Vienna, 
after making a will by which he leaves the greater part of his property to a 
nephew on condition that he shall never read a newspaper. To secure the exact. 
accomplishment of his wishes, the testator has left considerable legacies to 
three of his friends, whom he charges to keep strict watcli over his nephew 
in turns. In case of infringing the prohibition the nephew will be imme- 
diately deprived of the enjoyment of his uncle's estate, and tle executors 
will — of it as directed in the will, The nephew is employed in the 
Post ice, 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


WE have very little chenge to notics in the value of Home Securities this week. 
The transactions, generally, have beym on a very moderate scale, yet prices have con- 
tinued firm. Consols, for Meney, have realised 89} § ; Dicto, for Account, &9) |; Re- 
duced and New Three per Cents, 5+} } ; Exchequer Bills, to 3s. prem. ; Bank Stock nae 
realised 238 to 240; Indian Stocks, &c,., have moved off slowly, The quotatiuns, how- 
ever, may be considered fiim India Stock has marked 212 to 814; Diuo, New, 102] to 
103 ; India Four per Cents have been 98 to 98}; and the Bonds, 8s, to 10s, prem, The 
Rupee Paver has been 101 to 102, and 109 to 110. 

In the Stock Exchange is worth 5} per cent, 

Most of the gold at hand has been taken for shigmsent to France ; very little bullion 
has therefore vesn sent into the Bank of England. Council for India have disposed of 
£300,000 in bills,at fall prices. Bar silver is selling at 614d ounce, 

The market for the Confederate Loan has been dull, and ‘te 


x 


Seven pee Coats here teen Cone shG0t 5 


Greek, ; 
864, pe bos 


Cents Soh; Dis Three 
Spanish 


notations have haa an upward krona 4 
; 


Conro! 


India, 5}; London 
Joint-Sto k, 514; London and Wesiminater, ; Oriental, 68; Seinde, janb, and 
Delhi, 114 ; South Anstralia, 37 : South-Eastern, 11] ; and Union of London, 554. 


Cents have realised 5} ex div ; Ditto Five per Cents, 45 ex div. ; New Sout 
Five per Centa, 98 ex div. + and Vidtoria Six per Genta, 10rf. eles 
The Mircellancous market has ruled steaty »—City Offices, 2} ; Continental Union Gas 
10} ; Credit Foncier and Mobilier of England, *j ; lew, 5%; Credit Foncier of 
Mauritius, 6] ; Oryetal Pal-ce, 324 ; Ditto, ereference, 105) ex div,; Commercial 
and Trading, 5}; Financiel Corpuration. |; Fore-street Warehouse 9) ; rai Credit, 7) ; 
‘inancial, 7) 4 Solnt shook viscount, 93 ; 


Huson’e Bay, 164 ex civ. ; Inceruational London 
Financiel Amoc ation, 23) ; Dito, New, 23} ; Lordon n'bus, 3}; Miliwall Iron 
Works, 4§; National Discount, 164; National Financisl, 4); Ottoman Financial, 7; ; 
‘one sol Gael —, 7 tery Avsralian, “e 31, Seis 

Railway Share Market has continued steady ; n some neces, prices hay 
had an upward tendency, : : have 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 
by ne means 
In distilling sorta ve 
lace in the value 


oats, 16, to 24x, ; 
270 to don per 28510" 


CATTLE.—Moderate supplies of stock have been on sale, and 
the trade may be considered steady, as follows :—Beef, from 38, Sd. 
to ba. 6d, ; mutton, 4s. 24. a3 a5 veal, 4s, 4d. to 5s, 6d. ; pork, 38. 6d. 
4s. 6d. per 81b. to sink the off sl. 
OSEWOATE AND LEAD®NHALL—Each kind of meat has meved 
off slowly, at our quotations ;— Beef, from 2s 10d. to 48, 6d, ; mutton, 
a, 44, to 48 10d.; veal, vs. 10d, to 5s. ; pork, 3s, 4, to ds. Sd. per 
8 1b, by the carcass. 3 
T#A.—The demand for most kinds is inactive. 
are supported, : fi 
SUGAR,—There is rather more business doing 
vives generally rule firm. The *tock of raw sugar is 110,184 tons, 
Refine woods are firm, at 44s per cwt for common brown lumps. 
COFFEE — Most descriptions wove off steadily, at full quotations. 
Stock, 11,349 tons, 
Se TGE “tbe aaraand is somewhat active, at fully previous rates. 
The stock amounts to 45,010 tons. 
PROVISIONS.— All kinds of butter are in reque:t, at very fall 
prices, Friesland, 1264 ; Kiel, 125s. ; Jersey. liza, to 10s ; Lrish, 
1128, to 124% pe cwt. Becon is held sor more money, with arteady 
market. Best Waterford,on board, 62+, per cwt. Hams and lard 
command extreme rates. Other provisions are steady. 
TALLOW —P.Y.C., on thy spot, is selling at dis. 


Prices, however, 


in this market, and 


3d, per cwt. 


Stock, 57,450 casks, against 70,062 ditto last year. Hough fat, 28, Id. 
rs lb. : 
PO 1Ls-—Linseed oil is steady, at 33a, 3d to 33s, 64, per ewt Rape is 


telling at £43 to £47; cocoanut, £35 Vs. t» £30 168.5 and fine 


im, £36. French turpentine, 63s. to 64-, per cwt 
Me ara= ee is is fair Teques:, at fuil prices, In brandy, 
very lit ly is eoing, English spirit Ll. 8d; mult spirit, 128 ud. we 
13-/64 ; and Englich gin, for export, proof, 29. Sd. to 2a, Yd. per 

allon. 
. HAY AND STRAW.—Meadow hey, £4 4s, to £5 7s, 
£5 58. to £6 6a ; and straw, £1 68. to £1 123 per load. 
COALS.—Hetton, 23s.; Haridepool, 238.; Heugh Hall, 22s. 64. ; 
Goworth, 218, 6d,; Kelloe, 228; Tanfield, 17s, ; and Belmont, 41s, 


per ton. 
Hops.— Only a moderate business is doing in hops, at from 110s. 
to 200s, per ton, 
WOO.L.—The market is flat, yet prices are well supported. 
POTATOES. — The supplies are moderate, and the demand is 


6d. ; clover, 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 3), In64. 

BANKRUPTS.—H. Gu0VK, Ko sledge, Frensham, Surrey. grocer. 
G. RB. MOURE, Hoxton, journeyman bookxbincer.—J. B FORD, 
Mistley, Essex, cattle-dealer. —J., WILLCUCK, Arundel-street, 
Strand, nt agent.—T. B, COMPORE, Norwich. cardboard-maker. 
T, CUNNINGHAM, Acton, licensed victualler.—W. HILL, Cartain- 
road, Shoreditch, ca! tmaker,—J. WINDER, Westow-nill, Upper 
Norwood, house agent.—A. POWELL, Great Goorge-street, Bere 
mondeey, engineer,—H. W. GALE, Curdridge Hants, farmer —J. 
CHACK, Frith-street, Soho-square, commission merchant.—J. BON, 
Bath-place, Blackheach, pianvforte- maker —J. BAGLEY, Denmark- 
terrace, Cambewell, tie and collar manufacturer.—W. GOUDLAD, 
St. Leonards, Sussex, {beerseller—G. BECKLEY, Oxford-st, saddler, 
T. JOUNSON, Leicvster-square, jeweller—T. MILLER, Claude 
Villas, Camberwell, commercial traveller —D, RAMSDEN, | llings- 
wick, Herefordshire, publicas.—T. M. WIGLKY, Birmingham, 
builder.—E. BARFUO, Coventry, tallow-chandler.—J. BRUOM, 
Stourport, Worcestershire, licensed vietualier.—_C. HL. MULLER, 
Middlesborough, timber m:rchant.—J, WALTERS, Rhymney. teels- 
man.—S, WALTON, Pudsey, Yorkshire, innkeeper.—C, BURGIN, 
Sheffield, steel and spring manvfaciurer,— J. AMBERT, Ches- 
terfield, colliery owner.—T, 8S, BOWLING. Kingston-upon-Hull, 
innkeeper.— J. ‘WITHERS, Kiogston-xpon-Hull, boot and shoe 
maker.—J. HOLDEN, Manchester, auctioneer —C. STANNILAND, 
jun,, Newark-upon-Trent, joiner.—H. BUNTING, Belper, Derby- 
sbire, fishmonger.—F. H, PATTISON, Manchester, commission mer- 
ehant —J. BUCKLEY, Old Brompton, Kent, dockyard pensioner.— 
P. PARSONS, Peterborough, :hoemaker—G. HILL, Clay Cross, 
Derbyshire, miner —J. ECKERSLEY, Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire, 
ineer.—_R. METCALFE, utley, Yorkshire, shuemaker.—, and 
0. BRIGGS, Leeds, masons.—U. JEFFERY, Bridport, Dorsetshire, 
innkeeper.—T. REDFERN, South Wingfield, Derbyshire, farmer.— 
G. SCUDAMORE, Hereford, plasterer, — 8. WISE, Bloxham, Oxford: 
shire, maliman.—J. SPRAVBROW, Canteroury, shoemaker. — 
N. SHENTON, Caverswall, Sts ffordabire. cratemaker.—F G. BENT, 
Everton, Lancashire, tobacconist.—W. S. KUKTON, Balsall Heath, 
Woree -tershire. — BE. JOHNSON, Birmicgham,  tobacconist. — 
't. PICKWORTH, Sheffiela, builde.-W KALPH, Iden, Sussex, 
farm labow er.—E.M JONES, Cowbridge, Glamorganshire, painter — 
J. HAIGH, Ordaall, Nottinghamehire, cattle-d. aler—J SHEF FI &LD, 
Ear.’- Barton, Nor. hamptwoshi e, newsagent.—s. HAT. oS, Cha ham, 
dealer,—J. M. HARRISON, Chesterfield, commercial tra- 

veller.—F. FUSSELL, Chatham, tobacconist. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 3, 1865. 
BANKRUPTS—J. MAIDLOW, Chepsiow-place, water, 
builder.—H. RICE, Leathersellers’-buildings, City, builder.—R. 
BROTHERS, Great Cambridge-street, Hackney-road, assistant 10a 
provisrion-dealer.—J. BRINTON, Nortolk-street, Islington, labourer. 
H.H, SADLER, Heybridge, Essex, grocer —C. MOODY, Goswell- 
road, asssisiant toa r.—E. BURTON, City-road, carver 


and t.—F. SCOTT, Cannon-sti Commercial- engineer.— 
J. BROWN, Harrow-road, builder.—H. A. ROBERTS, Blackfriars- 
road—W. HAZLEWOOD, Hanover-sireet, Islington, warehouse- 


mao.—T. GEARING, North and Sovth Stoneham, H»nts, farmer.— 
K, AKERMANN, Coventry -street, manager of coffee-rooms.—W, 8. 
BOU LT, Bedford-equare.—T T. PEDE, St. George’s-square, Regent 8 
Park, vocalist. —S, WARD, Southsea, licensed victoaller—C F. 
HILLS, Arnold’s-place, Newington, me:chent’s clerk.—W. HOLT, 
Newark-upon-Trent, watchmuker—F A. FOWKE, Bristol, sehoul- 
mistress —D, RS, Pontardawe, near Swansea, druggist.—R. LEE, 
Bradford, Yorkshire, surgeon —J. PARSONS, Leeda, horier.—C, 
CHRISCISON, Liverpool—W, BLAKE, Middlewich, Cheshire, 
inspector of police. — T, ADAMSON, Poynton, Cheshire — 
Tv. YSTON, Flint, surgeon —J. WOOLLEY. Manches'er, grocer. 
T. HUDDLESON, Manchester, shoemaker—W. GLUVER, West 
Hartlepool, druggist.—J. CvUK, Hartlepool, confretioner—J. 3. 
BLOUKLY, Leeds, manofac\uring chemist.—E. CARTER, Man- 
chester.—J. WILCOX, Southamp on, grocer.—T. CULL LP, Broseley, 
licensed victueller,—J. C. WOODWARD, Sandown, Isle or Wight.— 
H, BOUGHTON, Abinghall, Gloucesterchire, beereller, — H. 
W. MALCHOLM, Maldon, stonemason.—J. BOLTON, Liverpool, 
cattle-dealer. —‘T. ASTLE, Draycott, Derbyshire, farmer. — M. 
BINGHAM, jun , St. Neots, rag merchant.—W. BEY ANT, Needham, 
innkeeper.—d. HIBBERT, Drescen, butcher.—A. 8, CROFT, Hull. 
butcher.—M. WITTON, jun., shelranger, Norfolk, blacksmith —T. 
G. DBAKIN, Birmingham, journeyman golbeater,— I. H. MK EK, 
Toxteth Park, near Liverpool, bookxeeper.—H, ‘TUNER, Liverpool, 
marine-store dealer—R, PRESTON, Bristol, beerseller—W. DIX, 
Beeston, Notts, blacksmith.—J.W 4 DUEY, Bristol, hat manufacturer. 
G. FULLER, Thurton, Norfolk butcner.—R. ROSE, Salhouse, Nor- 
folk, porkbutcher.—J. V. WKIGHT, Tonbridee Wellx.—J. BALL, 
Hillhampton, Worcestershire, hallier—W. TOMBLIN, Bisbrook, 
Ratlandshire, gardener.—P, F, DAVIS, North Barbourne, Worcester- 
shire, stonemason.—J. CRAVEN, Oskham, Rutlandshire, txllow- 
ehandler,—J, TUPPENY. Sedlescomb, Sussex, butcher,—H. HOPE, 
Cardiff, publican. —T. BRIGGS, Middle-bor ugh, grocer. — C. 
WITNEY, Walsall, newsagent.—D. SHEATH. Croydon. 


OMMODOR# NUTT and MINNIE 
WARREN —ST. JAMES’'S-HALL, PICCADILLY.—Three 
Grand Levées, daily, at 11, 3, ands o'clock, Natures smallest edi.ion 
of her choicest work:—a bachelor and be.le of mature age, not larger 
than two infants, At!! o'clock they appear in she identical wedding 
costume worn by them at the marriage of General Tom Thumb ; 
and they also perform sor eA, duets, dances, &c , with an entire char 
of programme ateach sever. Box-oflice open from 10 to half-past 12, 
from 2 w half-past 4, and from 7 to 9 o'clock. Admission, 1s, and 
2s. ; reserved seats, 3s, ; children half price in 2s. aud 3a. teats, 


RNAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 
&e.—An Extensive Assortment of Alabaster, Marble, Bronze 
otver ond Ornaments. Manufactured and Imported by 
TENANT, 149, Surand,W.C, 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
For all who court the Gay and Feetive Scenes, 
ROWLANDS' MACASSAR OIL, 
for creating and sustaining # luxuriant head of hair, 
ROW LANDS’ KALYDOR, 
for imperting a radiant bloom tothe complexion, and a softness and 
delicacy to the hund«, arm, and neck. 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
or Pearl Dent ifrice, for imparting a tearl-lyke whiteness to the 
teeth and a pleasing fragrance to the breath, 
Sold by Chemist and Perfumers, 
Ask for “ ROWLANDs'” articles. 


OVE and KISSES.—PIESSE and LUBIN 
have made severe! NEW PERFUMES for the festive season : 
Love and Kisses, the Congres: of Fiowers, the Sandringham Bonquet, 
“The rose looks iair, but fairer we it deem for that sweet ooour 
which ¢oth in i: live” Three bottles, in an appropriate case, very 


, 108 A sample of ume, 28, 6d—Lab ratory of 
Floware, 2. New Bond-street, London. . 


as UTS TO CRACK,”—PIESSE and 

LUBUN’S new and pretty CONCEITS for evening parties, 

scent crackers, perfume bonbons, scented shells, scenting gewa The 

cae and poh cracker erry a model bottle of scent, er by mesg 
ver-sweet, & *nap, Anew motto, 4s. per dozen. do: 

delivered free prbele we 4 for 40s.—No, 2, New Bond-eerest. = 


IMMEL’S ROSEWATER CRACKERS, 
F an amusing device for Evening Par ies, 2s. per dozen, Six 
dozen for Halt-a-Guinea—E. Rimmel, Perfumer to B.R.H the 
Princess of Wales, %, Surand ; 24, Corahill ; and 124, Regent street. 


B REIDENBACH'S WOOD VIOLET, 
Forget-me-not, and Jockey Club, three of the finest perfumes 
made,—]578, New Bond-sreet. 


ORINSONS CELEBRATED 


MEDICATED C/TION WOOL—No family should be 
Without this valuable preparation. For burns, scald, bruises in the 
skin, rheumatic pains, tic doloreux, sciaties, whooping-coigh, and 
all diseases of chest and lungs. Recommended and used by 
a large number of the most eminent physicians. Sole Proprietors, 
W.G. BENTLEY aad 00., 720, High Holborn, London, In packets, 
and 45. 6d. To be obtained 


GRACECHU RCH STREET. LONDON. 


The FIFTH D 


Established Dew. 1835, 


IV 


LON of PROFIT up to Nov, 20, 1852, 


MULUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL 


LIABILITY 
DIRECTORS 


Chairman—Samuel Hayhurst Lucas, Esq. 
Deputy Chairinay.— Robert Ingham, Ey, aes 


John Bradbury Esq. 

Henry White Castle, Esq. 
Thomas (hamb ra, Esq , Q.C. 
Joseph Fell Christy, hey. 


Henr Constable, 
Jobn Feitham, E> 


Charles Git 
Charles Ree 


eq. 


qe 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 


Joseph Freeman 


Jorathan Thorp. 
Charles Whetham, Haq. 


vin, Esq \ 
d, Erg. F 


Thomas Hodgkin, £-q., M D,, and John Gay, Esq. FRCS, 
Consulting Actuary—Charles Ansell, Exq, FR. S. 


Amount of profit of the five years ending the 2uth 
of November, 1502, was 


Making the total profit divided 


£531,985 3 


£127,258 5 


INSTANCES OF REDUCTIONS IN PREMIUMS 


Date of Policy, | 


October .. 1835 

March .. Ist0 | 
January 159 
D cember 1850 
January 1% 
January 


“The fo! 


addition :— 


Date of Policy. 


April .. 
August 
Aagust 
March 


oo 


~ Amount of claims paid .. 


Groes annual 
Accumulated 


Members whose premiums fal 


date. 


The prospectus and every information may be had on application, 


Dee. 26, 1364, 


ANK OF NEW ZEALAND. 


Age. 


Sum | Original 
Assur @ Premium. 


lise 0 


| | Original 
ikon | Sum Premiam | Annuity 
S& Assured. now Payable. 

| Extinct, 
£ £ a, a. £2, a 
1836 | 54 1009 52.0 0 8 3 8 
1Sin 5 50 2934 H 913 
Ja37 | 69 2000 135 3 4 [ie 68 
Isaz | 6b 500 az iy 2 17 4 


income 
fund .. 


Premium {Reduction 


now 


Paynble, | Per cent 


wing are a few ‘instances wherein the Premiums have 
become extinct, and annuities for the next five years granted in 


- LLG 5 38 


MIR 7 


Bs4 
2,420,953 140 


due ‘on the Ist’ of JANUARY are 
yeminded that the same mast be paid within thirty days from that 


GEORGF MORIs, Secretary. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


Bankers to the General Government of New Zealand, the Provincial 


Governments of Auckland, Canterbury. Otago, &c. 


CAPITAL, 


£500,000, 


RESERVE FUND, £95,000, 


Branches and Agencies in New Zealand. 
Anckland Blenheim Oamaru Invercargill 
New Plymouth Lyttelton ‘Tokomairiro Riverton 
ca red Akaroa Wetherstone Wakatipu 
Wellington Christchurch Waitahuna Shotover 
Wanganui Kaiapoi Dunstan Kingston 
Nelson Timaru Manuherikia Hogburn 
Picton Dunedin 


This Bank grants Draughts on any of the above-named places in 
New Zealand, and transacts every description of Banking business 
connected with that Colony, 
cation at the London Office. 


50, Old Broad-street, City. 
Honourable Mention for Purity and Excellence of Quality, 
International Exhibition, 1562, 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE 


LARKWORTHY, 
Managing Director, 


No. 50, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. 


Established 1808, 


Invested Capital, £1,65.353. 


Annual Inceme, £195,721 


Bonuses Declared, 41,451,157. 
Claims paid since the Establishment of the Office, £3,572,513, 


PReESIDENT—The Right Honourable Earl Grey. 
CHAIRMAN OF DLRECTORS—Frederi :k Squire, Esq, 
DEPUTY CHAIRMAN—Richard Dawson, Erq. 
MANAGING DIRECTOR—Joln A, Beaumont, Esq. 


The Profits, subject to a titties aeenion, are divided among the 


neu 
Examples of Ronuses added to Policies issued by 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


Number 


4718 | 1823, 
3024 | (1821 
49:7 | (1824 
26 1818 
5795 | (18% 
2027 1816 
3944 | 1821 

738 1808 


HE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


is prepared to entertain applications for Agency Appoint- 
ments from gentlemen having command of Fire and Life Business, 
either in London or the suburbs, or wherever the Company is not 


fully represented, 


The Royal has always been conspicuous for its liberality and 


promptitude in the 
Its Annual 


Date of 
of Policy. | Policy. | 


AGENTS REQUIRED. 


settlement of claims, 
Income is now over 


And its Funds in hand exceed 


In the year 1963 alone more than £156,00 


available funds. 


The Royal now grants insurances on stock and implements in 


trade, &c., at halft 


Tramfers of poli ies from other comranies received without 


he former charge for duty 


charge for policy, whavever the amount. 


Address, JOHN B. Jor 


£600,000 
1,000 000 


INSTON, Secretary. 


Royal Insurance Company, 24, Lombard-street, 


CCIDENTS to LIFE or LIMB, in the 


Field, the Streety, or at Home, 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £5 5a. to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER ° ASSURANCE COMPANY 
secures £1000 in case of Dea'h, or £6 per Week while laid up by 


Injury. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Ra‘ 
cal Agents, or at the Offices, 
64, Cornhiil, and 10, Regent-atraet. 
W. J. VLAN, Secretary. 


E 


the PRINCE of WAL’ 


ilway Stations, the 


DENT and CO., WATCH, CLOOK, and 
CHRONOMETER MAKERS to HER MAJESTY, 4.8 A. 
Rs, and H.LM. the EMPEROR of KUSSIA, 
and Makers of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament, 61, 


Strand, W.C., and 34 and 35, Royal Exchange, E.C, 


Gui - Guineas, 
Gold Lever Watches, Silver Lever Watches, 
from oa oo +. 16t020| from os oe -» 5told 
Gold Ha)f Chronometers, Sil'ver Half Chronometer 3 
winding with or with- Silver Half Chronometer, 
outa , from in Bunting Cae oe. 26 
Gold Huvting, case extr: 5| Marine Chronometers, 
Gold Gereva Watches, from o. ary 3 
examined and - Gold Chains, quality 16 
teed, from oe o- 7to2 and 18 carats fine, from 6 to 25 


An elegant Astortment of Drawing-room Clocks of the newest 
ni. 
Astronomical, Turret, and other Clocks made to order, 


E. Dent and Co 


34 and 35, Boyal Exchange, E.C. 
SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE 


LACKS’ 


ia as 
Table Forks (Fiddle Pat: 


61, Strand, W.C, (adjoining Coutts’ Bank), and 


for wear a real silver. 


tern—Per doz.) 110 0 and 118 0 
Dessert ditto .. os - ” - 100 110 0 
Table Spoons oe o oe - 100 , 180 
Dessert citto .. oe . - - LOO, 1lwWoO 
Gataiogoen gratia, 0 pestiveb..” Onders pa POE tigi 
es or post-free, e-free rail, 
Richard and John Sleck, $36, Strand, London, a 


OMFORT AND WARMTH IN BED— 
The Parent EIDER and ARCTID DOWN QUILTS, mann- 


factared 
warmth. 
unpicking, used 
counterpane: 


ILLIAM 


FURNISHING IRONMONGER. by; 


either to supersede 


8. Prices 7s, and upwards, 


8. BURTON, 


WILLIAM 8. BUXTON, combine lightness with 
can be washed like eet coverlets and without 


or as ornamental 


GENERAL 


*ppointment to H.R. H. 


the Prince of Wales, send, » CATALOGUR gratis and post-p rid. 
It contains upwaros of 600 Illustrations of his illimited stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia 


Metal Goods, 
Marble oenpor f 
trays, Urna, an 


-Tooms, 


Dish-covers Hot-water Dis! 
jieces, K'tchen Ranges, Lam. 
ettles, a 


Table Cutlery, 


at 39, Oxford-strest, W. 


, Stoves, Fand 


ons, 
Gaseliers, 


Tea- 


31, 1A, 2 8 and 
Newman-street ; {, 6, Perry's-place: aud i, 
Lowton 5, ond ‘e-) 1, Newman-yard } 


4 
3 


on terma which may be learned on appli- 


0 was added to the 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


TATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, ENSON, J. W., Watch and Clock Maker by 


special warrant of appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales. Maker of the Great Clock for the Exuibition, 1862, and of 
the Chron graph Dial by which was timed “the Derby" of 186° 
1863, and 1534. Priz» medallist, clavs 34; and honoarabie m+ ntton ‘ 
class 15, Established 1749,—3% and 34, Ludgate-hiul, London, 


<ON r ra 
ENSON, J. W., begs to invite the attention 
of the nobility, gentry, and the public to his e tablishmentat 
a3 and 34 Ludgate-nill, which, having been increased in s1z, by the 
addition of two houses in the rear, is now the most extensive and 
richly-siocked in London. 


ENSON, J. W.—His workshops contain an 
efficient siatf of workmen, selected from the best London 
houses and from the atelicrs of France, Germany. and Switzerland 
arene are employed not only in the manufacture but in the repair 
of watches, 


ENSON, J. W,. for the convenience of his 

customers, has OPENED BRANCH ESTASLISHME NTS at 

%#, Westbourne-grove ; 164, Tottenham-court-road ; and 67, New- 

ingion-causeway— Manufactory, 3 and 34, Ludgate-hill, Estan- 
eu 1749, 


ENSON’S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET 


on Watches and Clocks, free by po-t for three stamps, contains 
a short history of Horol: ey, with prices and patterns, and enables 
thoe who live in any part of the world to make a eatisfactory 
selection—is and 34, Luogate- hill, 


ENSON’S WATCHES.—‘ The movements 

are of the finest quality which the art of horology is at 

resent capable of producing —" Illustrated London News,” Nov, 8, 
862.—33 and 34, Lucgate-hill, London. Established 1749. 


ENSON’S WATCHES — Chronometer, 


duplex, lever, horizontal, vertical, repeating centre seconds 
keyless, astrovomical, reversible, chronograph, blind men’s, Indian, 
Piesentation, and railway, to suit all classes—35 and 84, Ludguie- 
, London, 


7 ’ \ ‘ A 
ENSON’S WATCHES, — Finely-finished 
-plate lever movements, compound balance, jewelled, &c., 

open tace, gold cases, size for genilemen, £53; nunters, £36, 
enna cases, £25 ; hunters, £27,—33 and #4, Ludgate-hill. Eetablish.d 


ENSON'S WATOHES, — Lever 3-plate 


movement, jewelled, &c, gold cases, size for gentlemen, open 

face, 17, 18, 19 guineas; hunters, 20, 21,23 guineas. Silver cases, 

30 guiness hunters, 11 guineas.—33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, eta- 
jst . 


ENSON’S WATCHES.—Full-plate lever 


movement, jewelled, strung double-backed gold cases, rize 

for gentlemen, open face, 10, 12, 14, 1, 18, 20 guineas ; hunters, 13, 
15, 17, 19, 21, 23 guineas. Silver, 5 guineas; hunters, 6 guineas.— 
and 34, Ludgate-hill, 


ENSON’S WATCHES. — Well-finished 

horizontal movements, jewelled, &c., acompact, flat watch, 

in double-bottomed ailver cases, acapted for all classes, warranted, 

Open face, £2 12e, 6d, °., £4 4e., £5 58, ; Hunters, £3 3s., £4 4s, 
£5 58, £6 68,—34 and 34, Ludgate-hill, 


ENSON’S WATCHES for LADIES, 


embellished with beautiful +pecimens of the designer's and 
eoerarors ar’ wan lever movements of the finest description, 
gold cases, 11, 5, 18, 28, 28, and 35 guineas,—33 and 34, Ludgate- 
bill, Ketablisked 1749." . a i 


ENSON’S WATCHES.—The Lady’s five- 


guinea gold horizontal WATCH, much admired for its 
elewant appearance, serviceabie, and keeping good time Others at 
6,5. 10, 12, and 20 guivess,—33 and 34, Ludgute-hill, Established 


ENSON’S CLOCKS comprise drawing- 
room, dining-room, library, bed-ruom, hall, ttaircase, 
bracket, carriage, skeleton, chime, musical, night, astronomical, 
regulator, shop, warehouse, office, counting-house, &c.—33 and 34 
Ludgate- Sstadlished 1749. 


ENSON’S CLOCKS for the Drawing-room, 
from designs by the eminent artists—Leurent, Germain 
Pilon, Pradier, Wogen, Hurel, Villéme, Salmson, Dumaige, Comolera, 
Jeangou, Felix, Ezlin, Bourel, Ogé, Aubert. Moreau, Privat. 
33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, 


ENSON'S CLOCKS, among which will be 


found rare marbles of black, rouge antique, ditnne, a’ Egypt, 


Annual Sum Amount with rouge vert, malachite, white, rosé, serpentine, orocatelie, porphyry, 
Premium. Insured. | Bonus Additions. sem griotte, d'Ecosee, alupaster, lapis lazuli, Algerian onyx, 
a Jaiifornian, 
£n 4a £ £ n 4, . - 
| 19 15 10 | s009 | loess 14 3 BpBxsons CLOCKS are made in every 
| 305 4 ‘ “ov 9.637 ns N variety of woods—randal, walnut, oak, maple, mahogany, 
184 7 6 _ 97 13 5 black, rose, and numerous o hers and in every shape, style, and 
8 5000 0 pattern, From £10 to £1 is.—stand 34, Ludgate-hill, 
4 2 Established 1749. 
0 6 7 Sr ye 
| 4 5 ENSON’S CLOCKS. — Bronzes_ d'Art, 
Groups, Figures, Statuettes, Vases, Tazze, Candelabra 


Fiambeaux, &c., to accompany every style of Clock, forming suites 
or garnitares de cheminées.—33 and 31, Lucgate-hill, 
Established 1749, 


ENSON’S CLOCKS, for Cathedrals, 


Churches, Chapels, Townhalls, Public Builaings, Markets, 
Schools, Factories, ost-offices, Railways, Stables, and every 
description of Building, and for Cormmemorations.—33 and 34, 
Ludgste-hill, Kstablished 1749. 


BENSON'S CLOCKS.—J. W. Benson will 

be glad to furnish estimates and specifications for every 
descrip:ion of horological machine, especially caihedral and public 
clocks, chiming tunes on any Aumber of bells.—33 and 34, Ludgate- 
hill, Established 1749. 


BES SON’S CLOCKS.—The only worksbops 

in London in which +team power is broughs into requisiti.n 
in the various stages of the manufac ure of CLOCKS ana TIME- 
PI&CES, thos considerably reducing the price. —33 and 34, Ludgnte- 
hill, Established 1749. 


EANE’S (Monument) LONDON 
BRIDGE, E.C, Established A.D, 1709, 
FURNISH your HOUSE with the BEST AKTICLES: 
they are the cheapest in the end. 
DEANE'S r-Cehemeated Table Cutlery, in every variety of style and 
fin: 


DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best manufacture, 
“trongly plaea, 

DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Prices of Tin Dish 
Covers in Sete, 18s., 30s., 498.. 638., 788, 

DEANE'S— and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Preserving 

DEANE'S—Moderator en 


‘ans, Stockpota, &c. 
Rock-Oil Lamps, a large and handsome 
assortment. 
DEANBE—Domerste Baths for every purpose. Bath-rooms fitted 
complete. 
DEANE’S—Fenders and Fireirons, in all modern and approved 
patterns. 
DEAN £’S—Beds'eads in Iron and Brass, with Bedding of superior 


quality. 

DEANE'S—Tin sat Japan Goods, Ironware, Kitchen Requirites, 
and Culinary Uvensils. 

DRANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, strong and 
serv ceble. 

DEANE'S—Gas Chandeliers. nevly-designed tata in glasa and 
bronze, three-light glass, trom 

New Illustrated Catalogue end Priced Furnishing List gratis 
and post-free. 
Deane and Co, 46, King William-street, London-bridge, E.C, 


y% QUEEN MAB LAMP is the mos? 
fairylike and charming Household Luminary in the world. 
It burns with great brilliancy twelve different kin?s of oil, breaks 
no chimneys, needs no trimming, creates no annoyance, needs no 
attention, and co-ts in use One Penny per week. Packed, with 
Wicks for two years’ use, and sent to any part of the kingdom, on 
receipt of 46 stamps, Sold a. the STELLA LAMP DEPOT, No, il, 
Oxford-street, London; and at the London Crystal Palace, near 
Regent-circus, 


CE some in Crystal, Glass, Ormoulu, or 

Bronze,—Mediwval Fittings, &e. A large assortment alway: 
on view. Every article marked in plain figures,—D, HULETT and 
CO,, Manufacturers, 55 and 56, High Holborn, W.C. 


ARDNERS’ -_ 


LAMPS are the _ Best, 

Moderator and Paraffin Table Lamps frem 5s. fd. each.— 

GARDNERS, Manufacturers to the Queen, 453 and 454, Strand, 
Charing-c:oss, four doors from Trafalgar-equere. 

ASE’S REGISTERED GOLD BRACELET, 

handsome and durable, quality 18 crate, from 35s to 558, 

according to weight, not to be evaatled in Loucon, tor a Christmas 

Present. OldGold Watches, or Silver bought or taken in exchange, 

B. W. Fase, 22, Oxford-etreet, W. 


PURVEYORS TO E.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


LENFIELD PATENT STABOH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
end awarded the Prisa 
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Favoured with the direct Personal Revision of the Peers, Baronete, 
avd Knights of the United Kingdom, and containing upwards of 
Sixteen Hundred Arms, compietely and accurately embiazoned. 


EBRETT’S ILLUSTRATED PEERAGE, 


for 1825. Crown 8vo, Price 78., cloth gilt. 


— 2 
EBRKRETTsS ILLUSTRATED 
BARONELAGE and KNIGHTAGE, for 1865, Crown 8yo, 

Price 78., cloth, gilt. 

These Wo.ks are distinguished as the Authored Reference 
Authorities ot both H uses of Parliament, the Post Office, the 
various Guvernment Offices, her Majesty's S.ationery Office, the 
Bank of England, ths several Clubhouses, &c. 

London : DBAN and Sun, Li, Ladgate-hill. 


HE ROYAL MARRIAGE SERVICE.—A 
WEDDING GIFT, A PRESENT TO BRIDESMAIDS, 
beautifully printed in Gold, from Designs by Harry Rogers, ond 
Tliumipations by Stanesby, richly bound in ornamental bindings 
8. ; or, gilt rims round edges, Is, 6d, extra, 


OTABLE WOMEN. By ELLEN C, 

CLAY'LON, With 20 Dilustrationa by B.CLAYTON, 3s. 64, 

Here young ladies may read the lives of goud, greet, and noble 

wemen, such as the tencer nurse the svout-hearted Florence 
Nightingale; the prisun friend, Klizabeth Fry ; &c., &c. 


ILLY MOSS; or, Sunlight and Shade, 

A charming tale. By ELLEN CREATHORNE CLAYTON, 
asi notoes of Bl prpieag tl ay &e = With 8 full-page Ilus- 
trationr, on tinted paper, by Florence Claxton. Crown &vo, cl 
gilt, 3s, bd, “A charming tale." Englishwoman's Toure - : ~ 


DEAN'S NEW GOLDEN SERIES FOR 1865 
of Sixpenny Colcured Toy-books ; or, One Shilling on Untearabie 
Clown, These are decidedly the most sturactive series of bixpenny 
Toy-books evr pubiished, Eight different, viz. :— 


HE MERRY OLD DAME WHO SANG 
FIDDLE-DE-DEE. 64, 


ARRIAGE OF ME. PUNCH AND MISS 
UDY. 


p*»¥ HUBBARD AND HIS CAT, 


rae J 


PET LAMB THAT LOST ITS DAM, 
ee 


Ae 
77 
T 
D2 QUIXOTE. Re-written for the Young, 
with numerous Engravings, Clot! ilt, mi 
sinall Pictures, vy Gilbert, erie Soe E “ard Tepe ont 
Just ready, demy Svo, and rubricated, printed in old-fashioned-face 
‘Type, in Colours, and altogether a unique publication. rice 3s, 6d, 
ADDY’S MAKINGS: Little Rhyming 
Undertaking-, Very new and very funnv, Worh all the 
Children’s Pocket-money, Full of Pictures, drawn with Care, 
Coloured with a Beauty rare. All by DADDY DUMKINS, who 


t 
Nothing Bewter bad 10 do. 
London : DEAN and Son, 11, Ludgate-hill, B.C. 


LUE PICTURES and BLUE RHYMEs, 

from many Lands and Climes, By IRVIN WOOD, In blue 

aud red. A humorous, pleasant Picture Verse-Book tor the grave 
and gay. Price ls, 


E COMICAL RHYMES OF ANCIENT 
. TIMES, Dug up into Jokes for Small Folka, By C. H. R. is. 


UMMICAL RHYMES: a Companien Book 
to “Ye Comical Rhymes,” By J. V. BAGRET. 18, 


E BOOK OF PICTURES PAINTED BY 

ANTIENT PEOPLE TO VERITABLE HISTORIC RHYMES 
Rung out by Ye Chimes of the Bells cf Bow Sweple. By IRVIN 
WOUD, 1a., stiff cover, in coluura. 


OLLICAL RHYMES: or, Drolleries Done 
by Pencil and Pen, for Gleeful Ladies and Joliical Men, 1s, 
stiff fancy cover. 


A BC OF FAMILIAR OBJECTS, 


FROG THAT WOULD A-WOOING 


Go. 


UGLY DUCKLING, 


In Rhyme. 


“TRICKS OF MASTER FOX. 


HE HISTORY OF HARRY: an amusing 
Comic Illustra‘ed Fairy Tale. Wha He faw and What He 
Did, and What He Did Not See and Do. This book naturaily shows 


how evil-doers are always punished, while the good are invariably 
rewarded, 4s, 6d, bound, tasty cover, 


IsS CORNER’S LITTLE PLAYS FOR 
LITTLE ACTORS, for Home Performance, Is. each, in- 
crease in popularity every year, A New Edition, with Covers in 
Colours. “ Most beneficial for reading aloud.” The six sorta are— 
1. Beauty and the Bea-t, iliustra by Altred Crowquill. 2. 
Whittington and hi» Cat, illustrated hy Alfred Crowquill. 3. 
Cinderella and Little Glass Slipper, tlustrated by Alfred Crowquill. 
4, Chilaren in the Wood, illustrated by Barret, 5, Mother Goose, 
illustrated by H. Weir. 6, Prince Sigismund’s Courtship ; or, the 
Fairy Ordeal, with Dlustrations. The six books make two gift- 
books, In cloth, gilt, as. 6d. each. 


A PISTORE BOOK. Price I. 4to, Quite 


& pretty style of book, full of Beautifully-coloared Engray- 
ings, with Ver Mss lneloeed in neat Ornamental Border, 


HE CONCEITED KITTEN : a Tale about 
cored of bee vaniky A24 conosin,” Wish Bix fall-pege Wowevings, 


rinted in colours; on a vrevty tinted p nk paper, sound in suff 
\s, fancy wrapper. Price ls, 

a GREEDY PUPPY. A Story of Little 
Fido, who run away from home, and met with various sad 

adventures. Printed on pink tinted paper, in colours, and illustrated 

with 6 full-psge Engravings. Bound in stiff boards, a fancy cover, le, 


ERFUMED CARTE DE VISITE ALBUM. 
‘This complimentary scented Car's de Visite Album affords 

& very elegant and savreeable medium for p esamting the sender's 
photograph, The covers are beautifully and \y adorned in 
gold and colours and embos-ed fewer groups, Th» iuside ovntains 
a highly pertumed satchel in lace envelope, a pretty ornamental 
aesign, with appropriate verse, and gilt frame for photograph, 1a, 


UOTATIONS FROM THE POETS. A 


highly intellec.ual round Game, both amu: and instructive 
suitable for an evening perty. In box, 2a, 6d, 
mn: DEAN and SON, 11, Ludgare-hiil, B.C, ; 
anc, by order, of all Booksellers, 


DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE 
by using the celebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 


and 6d, 
Manufactured by J.C. and J. FIELD, U; Lam! 
= 'pper Marsh, beth, 


wWAFETY FROM FIRE!—By Using 
canct Sf ANE mer et, Sie Coe 
J.C. and J, Field, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. ie 


ALMER’S VICTORIA SNUFFLESS DIP 
CANDLES. Sold everywhere ; and wholesale by 
PALMER and O0., the Pa.enwes, 

Victoria Works, Green-street, Bethnal-grees, N.E, 


)AVY’S ORIGINAL DIAMOND CEMENT, 
panier pani ne, i 
description, with extreme strength and neatnens; remarkable for 


the great facility ot using it. As there are several di 
imitacions of the Diamon’ Cement, the public can avoid failure and 
disappointment only by strict caution 1g none without 
the rignature, “ B. 


"5 on ary 
_ aby BABOLES SONS No. 95, Farringdon - 


pparoers FLUID MAGNESIA, an 

id. un po ay oy see porn he mg v i 4 

tend ste London ; and all respectable Chemists shecugheat Bo 
world, 


Street. Price 1s. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT should be weil 
zeneed ven en yin ot the stomach and region of the heart 


in that particular which gives rise to pale 
itation, shortness of oufosating eeusetion, Byery 
Gaagrocable pyseytons 8000 : 
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F 
‘The Neva Boat-song. Price 8. 

The Vintagers’ Evening Hymn. Price 2s. 6a, 

‘The Maltese Boat-song. Price 2+. 6d. 

‘The Calabrian Boat-song. Price 24 61 


Come to the old oak trea, Price 2s. 6d. 


O Stranger, lend thy gentle ue, Price 3s. 
The Muleteers' Evening Song. 28, 64, 
Price 2s. 6d. 


The Vintagers’ Morning Sonx, 0 24. 
‘The Vintagers’ Morning Hyian. Prive 2+. 6d. 
London : BREWER and CO., 23, Bishopsgate-rtreet Within. 


ae DEATH OF STONEWALL JACKSON, 


New descriptive Song. Sune with immense success by Mies 
Constance, Mlustea tod with Portrait of the Hero, Price 2s, 6d. 


BREWER and Co., 23, Bish opsgate-strees Within, 


FANNE, By ADRIEN TALEXY. “A 
most brilliant and effective fantasia on Sims Reeves's favourite 


e 
. Pretty Jane." Price 3s. 
mele wa find CO., 23, Bichopsgate street Within, 


HERE IS NO LOVE LIKE A MOTHEL'S, 
New Song. By STEPHEN GLOVER. Price 2s, 6d. 
© There is no love like a mother’s, 
We may ecek for it in vain. 
Tho’ we may be loved by others, 
Love like hers ne'er comes again.” 
BREWER and Co., 23, Bishopsgate-street Within. 


EORGE LINLEY’S JOVENILE ALBUM. 


Containing 51 Nurrery Songs, adapted to familiar tunes, 
with four Illustrations. Elegantly bound for presentation. Price ds, 
BREWER and Co., 23, Bi shopsymte-atreet W ithin. 


T\HE TALLY HO GALOP. By J. P. 
CLARKE. This spirited Galop will be found on every 
thia Iustraved, Price 4s. 


Melodies from George Linley’s '' Nursery Rhymes” arranged 
by Stephen Glover, Characteristically Illustrated by Brandard, 
Tice 3s. 


7 ‘London : BR&WEL and Co,, 23, Bishopagate-street Within, 
RAVIS'S AMATEUR ORGANIST. 


May be had in 36 books, price Ss. each ’ 
bound, iga.each. “The high patronags anv e trrordinary success 
of this traly beautiful ana clawical work has crused reveral imi- 

ions, The nobility, gentry, and musical public are most respect= 
fully solicited to erder ‘Travis s An ateur Organist” 
don : BREWER aud Co., 23, Bishopygate-street Within. 


EARER, MY GOD, TO THEE, New. 
Sacred Song, by STEPHEN GLOVER, Tlustrated. Price 


ds. 6d. “This devotional lyric will rival in popularicy the Com- 
poser’s celebrated wong, * Charity.’” i 
London ; BREWER and CO,, 23, Bishoprgaie-street Within, 


D OMESTIO 
Chapt, ., arranged for one, two, or three voices, By E. J 


ROP, Prive 3s, 
wis family or bohoad where sacred music is cultivated should be 


ithout this admirable work.” 
- BREWER and Co,, 28, Bishopsgate-street Within. 


ARK! THE BELLS ARE RINGING. 
New Song, by HENRY SMART, Composer of “The 

of the Lea," the ost popular rong of the day.—London : Publishe 
price 3s, euch, by DUNC AN DAVISON, a4, Kegent-street. ae 
A THURINGRENNE. By WILHELM 
KUHE. This beouti'nl volkslied t# transcribed for the pis no- 
fore in Herr Knhe'* mot fa cineting manner.— Tendon : 
lished, price du, by UUNCAN DAVISON, 244, Regent-rtreet. 


USIC. FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Jester.” fone sacred pieces for the binneforte; by W. Holmes ; 


, Bs, each. “A Christmas Pastorsle” (Roetry from en un- 
Prttahed Hymn of the late Father Faber, D.D.), by Wilhelm 

Ithes, 38, “ Christinas 
Neville, 38 “Oh, Lovely Voices of the skies ! ' Christmas Carol for 
So . Contraito, Tenor, and Bans, by G. W. Han mond, 3s, ; and 
“the Christmas Rove,” Song bv Lovell Phillips, 2s. 6¢.—London : 
DUNCAN DAVISON, 244, Hegent-street, N.H. all the above sent 


Half price, 
| a ladealie UADBILLE. Fiuely 


strated, 3a, 
FES BSiGHT, SMILE HAUNTS ME 
Jenny OF THE MILL, Song. 3s, 
e 


STILL. 28,64, 


rpue RIVULET. Song by DOLORES, 
f Ee | iS 
PPE LIQUID GEM. Ballad. 


rypaE BRIDGE, Song. Miss M. LINDSAY. 
28, 6d, 
Londou : ROBERT COCKS and Co., New Burlington-street, 
BLEGANT GIFT-BOOK. 
Second Edition. Now ready, with Frontispiece by F. Giltert, toned 
paper, crown svo, price Os., 
EAUTIES OF TROPICAL SCENERY, 
LYKICAL SKELCIES, and LOVE SUNGS. With Notes, 
By R.N. DUNBAL. 
“The Jove-rones glow with a warmth mot unworthy of the 
tropics.”—Lllustrated London News. 
“They are worthy of Thomas Moore.”—Critie, 
“Ty is adorned with a delicious frontispiece,” —Lilustrated Times. 
London: ROBEBT HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 


Will be ready Next Week, at all the Libraries, 


UT Rade tet 4-2, CONVICTIONS, 
By A WRITER TO THE SIGNET. 
Edinburgh: WILLIAM P, NimMO. London: Sizopkin, Marshall, 


and Co. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 1 vol, 


HRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. By the Author 
of * John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
BLOUNT TEMPEST. By the Rev. J. ©. M. BELLEW. 


Second Edition, 3 vols. 
HUBST and BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlbovongh-rtreet, 


With numerous Illustrations, Sa, besutifully bound in cloth, 


mpey, AND TRY AGAIN: a True Story 
about Two Bova, By OLD JONATHAN, 
London : W, MACKINTOSH, 24, Paternosar-row, 


CHOOL-SHIP.—The Thames Marine 
Officers’ Trainine-Ship, WORCESTER, moored off Erith, is 
managed by a Committe of London Shipowners, Merchants, and 


Vy 
ss Ame Chairman—HENRY GRFES, Esq , Blackwall, EB. 
Vice-Chairman—C, H. CHAMBERS, Exq., 4, Mincing-lane, EC, 
Treasurer—STEPHKN CAVE, kaq., M.P., 45, Wilton-place, 8.W. 
Respectable boys from the age of twelve to fifte, intended for 
the Sea, ace received on board and thoroughly evucatea for as a- 
farinw life. 
Terms of admission, 35 ge. perannum. Forms and Prspectuses 
cau be obtained on application  W. M. BULLIVANT, Hon. Sec, 
19, London-steeet, B.C. 


ABLE GLASS, CHINA, and 
ANDELIERS.—J. DEFRIES and SONS have just added 

FIVE oN SHOW-ROOMS to theit Manufactory, where the 
largest assortment in the werld of these goode of their manufacture 
may be seen. M7, ,Houndsditch, Lampe for Todia. 


R ate 


MMER’S HEMISPHERIC NEEDLES. 
in ) Reston f 00, ae bast eet ee Fama pended iy 
Wholessle, COOK, 

Globe Works, Alcester 


BoM, and CU. 22, St. Paul's-churchyard, E.C, 
BAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS afford 
o Relief in Cases of ong Bile, Indigestion, Heart- 
my Oey Bold in tins, Ia, 24, 4%,,and *» each, by 


born, 

J. T. BRAGG, Maker, 2, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-sqaare ; 
and by all Ghemista, Also, Pure Vegetable Charcoal, in bottuex, za. 
sud 4a, each, 


pt DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD- 


O1L.—THK UNPIVALLED RESTORATIVE 


hl: in all those 
a ry 
° {NSAM, HALFOMD, and UO, 7, cana 


VOURITE VOCAL TBIOS, 


; or in six volumes | 


pular selection of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Sacred Songa | 


ub | inspection. 


““Chrietmas,” “New-Year's Eve,” “Sunday at Home,” | 


Time has Come at Last,” Song, by G. F, | 


ILLUSTRATED 


R=? 2¥,¢,2.2 
500 Rich French Silk Robes, 
| ineas; worth 54 guineas, 


now selling at 3 
N’s, 103 to 108, Uxford-surest. 


at PETER ROBIN: 
| W INTER POPLINS (all Wool), 


very warm, 35s, the Full Dress. 
‘Tartan Silk ¢’ 
Patterns free,—PET. 


ina, nearly every clan, 2 guineas, 
ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


NOW READY, IN GREAT VARIETY, 
ARLATAN BALL-DRESSES, 


Numerous Designa, on Black, White, or Coloured Grounds, 
la. Od. the Extra Full Dress (fine quality). 
Plain Talatens, all colours, in nny quantity. 
Patterns free,— PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 w 10s, Oxtord-atreet, W. 


| 
MADE-UP COLOURED OR BLACK 


| fMNOLLE and TARLATAN ROBES, 
trimmed in the latest style or fashion, 
each pattern mn every culour, 184, 64, 10 5 guineas, 
at PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


PLAIN, STRIPED, OR BROCHE 


ICH SILK GRENADINES, 


ada for Dinner, Evening, or Bali Dresses, 
vaca 258, Gd, 3le, 6d. the Full Dress, 


Some very superb designs, exsra,gnality from 2 to 3 guineas. 
Patterns free.—PKTER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 
EW WINTER SILKS. 


200 Patterns—representing £30,000 worth of new goods— 
forwarded pos: free, on Sppliention to 
NICHOLSON and CO., 
50 to 52, St. Yanl’s-churchyard, London, 


50,000 2a 2 


"Yards New CHECKED and 
guinea the Drees, 


Moire Antiquos, from £1 19s, 64. the Dress of 10 Yards, 
wide width, 
Reversiblo Broché Silks, with flowers the same on both sides, woven 
on # new principle , all Colours, 4s, + yard, 
A large parcel of last your's Silks, from Ir, 6d, to 44. 8 yard, 
half their original prices. 
Write to NICHOLSON'S, # to 52, St. Paul'»churehyard, London. 


| 

| Tyo YOU WISH YOUR CHILDREN 

WELL DRESSED ?—Boy»’ Knickerbocker Suita in Cloth, frora 
150, 9, Uveful School Suits, from 124,94. Patterns of the Cloths, 
directions for measurement, and 45 Engravings of New Dresses 

| post-free.—NICHOLSON'S, 59 to 52, St. Paul'a-churchyard, 


ICH LYONS and PARIS SILKS. 


SEWELL and CO., having viously announced their Jarge 
Paris markets, beg to solicit the 


, Frith-street, Soho-equare. 

DURING THIS MONTH 

| PAMES SPENCE AND CO., previous to 
| @ Stock-tekiog, will offer the remaining part of their Autumn 


| gnd Winter Stock, at wholesale prices, consisting of the following 
| ments :— 


} Silke, Furs, Made-up- Dresses, 
i Velveta, Hosiery, French Morinos, 
| bhawls, Glover, Wineeyr, 
Jacketa, Ribbons, Faney Dresses, 
Mantles, Trimmings, Flanvels, &c. 


Ladies and the Public ase respectfully invived to make an early 


Clea on Saturdays at Four o'Clock. 
77 and 78, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 


| \TEW FRENCH SILKS, in COLOURS and 


BLACK, at 2a. 6)d. per yore, made of bright Italian Silk, 
with the ganzantee for durability of eminent firms in Paris and 
Lyons, The Silk Department includes all the richest and most 
Coctly productions. Putterns sent free, 

JIARVEY and OV,, Lambeth House, Westeninster Bridge, 8, 


| UBBELL’S GEMMA, or JEWEL JUPON, 
| never loses its Shape! None can equal this Crinoline for its 
combination of excellent qualities, | 
| ELEGANCE, FLEXIBILITY, DURABILITY, | 
and, in fact, everything the mont fastidious could possibly wish for 
is to be found in this charming Crinoline. By iis peculiar make, a 
| dress is seen to much greater advantage than with the ordinary shap:, 
H Worn at ail the Courts in Europe, 
To be had of Hubbell and Co., Fountsin-court, Aldermanbury, E.C., 
Be particular, whe pale heh oy hat “ Hubbell” is 
, when pure! ing, to obverve that 1a) ” 
marked on the band. 


8, 
15a. 64,, 188, 64,, aod 21s. 

“ Wear admirably well” —Court Journal. 

EK. PHLLPUTE, 37, Piccadilly, 


or WAVED JUPONS, | 


O NDINA, 
18s. 6d. and Tle, 
“ The dress falls in graceful folda."—Morning Post. 


Tilustrations post-free.—E. PHILVUTT, 37, Piccadilly, 
| a 

BB | MEE Rll dha PETTICOATS. 
| These beautiful petticoats are peculiarly adapted for the 


| 
| 
| ANSFLECTOM CRINOLINE 
| 
| 


carriage, for invatids, and for ladies who require warmth combined 
with lightness, Weight, 25 ounces ; and 4 yards round, 
Petticoats in Black Silk 55a, 
Rich, Giacé «+ 708, 
Extra Rich Satin .. . ++ 1008, 
“Mr. Philpott is learned in the liverature of the petricoat.”—Le 
Follet.—Illustrations free.—E. PHILPOT'T', 37 Piccadilly. 


HE SMEES’ SPRING MATTRESS. 
TUCKER'S PATENT, or “SOMMIER TUCKER,” 
Price from 25s., 
Received the ONLY Prize Medal or Honourable Mention to 


given 
gp he any descr at the International Exhibition, 1862, 
The Jury of Clase in their Keport, page 6, No. 2905, and page 


11, No, 201 — 
mite Somnier Tucker in perfectly solid, very healthy, and mode- 


“A combination as simple as it is ious,” 

“ A bed as healthy as it is comfortabie.” 

To be obtained of most respectable U, sterere and Bedd' 
Wm, Smee 


Warehousemen, or wholesale of the Man 
Sona, Finsbury, London, E.C, 


ROVER and BAKER’S, 150, Regent-street, 
London. W., 59, Bold-street, Liverpool, celebrated ELASTIC- 
STLTCH SEWING-MACHINES, with all the latest improvements, 
are the best and simplest ever offered, For Family Use or Dress 
and Manile Making ‘hey are positively unrivalled, doing plain and 
ornamental work with equal tacility. stitch, hem, fell, tuek, 
gether braid, quilt, cord, bind, and embroider; sre very easily 
managed, and not liable to derangement Ninety thousand now 
iu ure in all parts of the world. Kvery machine guaranteed. In- 
struction gratis. Mluwagd Proepectus and samp es of work gratis 
and post-fite.— Grover via Baker, 159, Reyer t-stevet, W. 


HOMAS'S Patent SEWING-MACHINKS, 

for Private Family use, Dreesmaking, &e. They will Hem. 

Hind, Braid, Gather, Tuck, Cord, &c, Illustrated Catalognes and 

| Samples of the Work may be bad on application to W. F. Thouwss 
and Co, 66, Newwate-street ; and Regent-circus, Oxford-acrevt. 


> 
HE GREATEST NOVELTY.—B. E. 
SIMPSON and CO.'S SEWING-MACHINES will not only 
Braié, Bind, Hem, Curd, Quilt, &c., Self-ncjusting Gauges ; 
produce a stitch which for strength, uty, and regniarity is 
unparalk led in the history of the Sewing -Meckine ; but make, 4 a 
timple method. shown to purchasers, THEIR OWN PATTERNS 
for BRAIDING or STITCHING.—Li6, Cheapside, Manufactory, 
Maxwell-street, Glasgow. 


WALKER’S PATENT BRIDGED 

e NEEDLES thread easily; the ridge prevents the eye 
oragying; they do the best work without fwigue, and with 
| increvible speed, Samples post-free, la, to lw. of any Dealer,—H. 


Walker, Alcemer ; aud 47, Gresham-rtreet, London, 


BW OHINA GINGER, excelsior quality, 
68, 6d. per original jar, or by th f six, 378. 6.—TH 
RUNN and SONS bog to call tho auemtion of the puis to uncle 


Sogether with dried cherries, crystallised and 
fectionery 


y and £ 


on the Government stamp, Sold 


Forringdon-street,” are engraved 
all Chemists,” = 


SILK 8/7, 


STRIPED SILKS, at I guinea, £1 5s. 6¢., and 14 | 


TIMES 


UDGATE-HILL 


(when open. 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill. 
Entrance, two doors from the station, 
| SILKS, DRESSES, MANTLES, i FAMI LY LINENS, ts 
EW SILKS,—PATTERNS 
New Checked Glacés, 14 Yards, £1 15¢, 6d. 
Patterns of Rich Silks, 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill. 
EW 
New Striped Glacés, 14 Yarda, £2 2s, 
Vatterns of New Ribbed Silka, 
JONN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill. 


Aberdeen Linseys, Knickerbocker Lin-eys, 
Ali mixtures, st and mediura qualities, 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill, 
EW SKIRTS and SKIRTINGS, 
Fancy Aberdeen and Tartan Skirtings, 
jilted Satin and Silk Skirts, 
JOHN VEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill, 
p ETER 


ROBIN SON'S 


NEW FAMILY MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 

Peter Robinson, having removed this branch ot his business to 
new and larger premises, is enabled to display a large stock of rich 
and medium class goods, adapted for Court, Family, and Compli- 
mentary Mourning, and at more economical prices than have hitherto 
been attempted by any other house in this country. , 

Families era A ‘ourning will find it much to theiradvantage 
to forward their orders at once to this warehouse, 

Goods are forwarded, if necessary, to any part of London or the 
country (free of expense), accompauied by a Dressmaker, if desired, 
immediately on receipt of note or telegram, 

Address, Peter Robinson, 
Court and General Mourning W: 
256 to 262,' Regent-street, London 
(the premises lately occupied by Hodge, Lowman, and Orchard). 


LACK NET EVENING DRESSES, 


An elegant variety of entirely new designa in made-up 
skirts. Also, Tariatan and Grenadine, worked in gold, silver, and 
souftlé, in beautiful patterns, suitable for ladies in ur ouv of 
mourping. 

Wreaths, Ornaments, Berthas, Canezous, 
in the latest Parisian novelties, 
at the Show-rooms of 
ETER ROBINSON'S 
COUKT AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256 to 262, Regent-street, London, 
(Removed from 10% and 104, Oxford-street,) 


LACK SILKS—A_ SPEOIALITE., 
PETER ROBINSON would respectfully draw atiention to 4 
large lot of superict-made Silks, recently purchased, much unter 
usual prices, 
Black Glac6 . . . 
Black Pouit de Soie 
Black Gros de Suez 
Black Royal Cord . 
Black Darathea. . 
Black Kadzimore . 
Black Clerical Silks, from 4s, to 10s, per yard, 
Black Moire Antique 
Black Watered Si’ from 4 to 10 guineas, 
Black Satins . . . 
Or cut by the yard in any length, patterns free, Also, a variety of 
very richly Embroidered Silk Dresses. 
At Peter Bobinson's, 
COURT AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256 to 262, Regent-street, London. 
(Removed from 103 and 101, Oxford-street.) 


TANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY, 
at MOORE and MOORE'S, 101, Bishopsgate-street Within, 


} from 35s, to 5 guineas the Dress of 14 yards, 


from 5€s, to 7 guineas the Dress of 14 yards, 


| These Pinnos are of rere excellence, with the bert improvements 


recently applied, which effect a grand, a pure, and delightful quality 
of tone that stands unrivalled. Prices fram Eighteen (iuineas, 
First-class pianos for hire, on easy terms of purchase. Jury averd, 
International Exhibition: Honourable mention “for good 
cheap, pianos.” Carriage-free, 


IANOFORTES.—OETZMANN and 

PLUMB’S New Pianette is acknowledged the best and cheapest 

in Europe, about two thirds the price of the much advertised French 

pianos, Can be had for twelve months on trial. One in the window 
marked with price; plain woods cheaper. For hire or sale. 

Patentees, 151, Regent-street. 


EFORE YOU FURNISH HAVE AN 


ESTIMATE from, or visit the Establishment of, BRANSBY 
BROTHELS, Furnitere, Patent Bedstead, and Bedding Mak 
Upholsterers, Carpet Factors, and complete House Furnisher, 12] ar 
123, Ula Kent-read, London, S.E. (next Bricklayers’ Anns siavion). 
All goods warranted, and delivered free to any house in the 
kingdom. Established 1523, 


RANDY,—The Best, the Cheapest, and 
most wholesome in the Worid,—Cognac, 15a, per gal. 
338, Champagne, 188, per gal, ; 1 doz, 39s. This id 
eAnnot bs equalled, Best London Gin, full strsi 4 
1 doz, 208, The above prices dor. include railway carriuge.— 
@. PHILLIPS and CO,, Distillers, Holveru-hill, Lendon, 


INAHAN'S LL WHISKY v, COGNAC 
BRANDY.—'Thia celebrated old Irish Whisky rivala the 
finest French Brandy. 1 is pure, mil¢, mellow, delicious, und very 
wholesome, Sold in bottles, $8, éd. ench, as mort of the respectable 
retail houres in Loudon ; by the appoiuted agenta in the principal 
towus in England; or wholesale. at 8, Great Windmill-sureet, 
Leudon, W.--Ob-erve ‘he red seal, pink label, and branded cork, 
“ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 
} ARTELL’S PALE COGNAC, 44s. per 
dow.; Anderson and Co.'s Unsweetened Gin, 308; Irish or 
Seotch Whisky, 30s,; Jamaica Rum, J0s, Samples forwarded free, 
T. W. REILLY, 33, Vinsbury-place North, Finebury-square. 


D YSPEPSIA.—MORSON’S PEPSINE 
H WINE isa pectonty palatable form for administering this 
popular remedy for weak digestion. Manufactured by T, Morson 
and Son, 19 and 46, Southampton-row, Raassell-square, W.C, in 
bottles, at 32, 5s.. and 10a. each. Pepsine Lozenges, in boxes, at 1s, 6d., 
22, 6d., and 4s, 6a, each. 


ORNIMAN’S PUBE TEA is Choice and 

Strong, because full of rich properties. Moderate in Price, 

hecanse supplic’ direct from importers, Wholesome, because not 
coloured, Sold in packeta, i— 


Sold by Grocers, Confectionere, and Druggists. 
RY’S CHOCOLATE CREAMS, 


& delicious sweetmest, constantly growing in 
PUBLIC FAVOUR, 


Made by J. 8. @RY and SONS, Bristol and London, 
RY’S HOM@OPATHIC CoCcoOA, 


distinguished by fine flavuur, solapility, aud 
NUTRITIONS PHROVERTIES, 


ENLER’S FRENCH CHOCOLATE, 


N 


especially manufactured for eating and dessert, 

Chocolate Creams, 

Chocolave Pistaches, 

Chocolate Aluonds, 

Choculavwe Praliné, 

Chocolate Nougat. 

Chocolate Pastulles. 

and 
Coes fee doen 
(a very del sweetmest). 

Wholesale, 03, Henrivtia-street, Covent-garden ; and sold by all 
reapectable Houses. 


REAKFAST BEVERAGE.—Homeeopathic 


itionera, and the medical profession generally, recom- 

mend A as being the most healthful of a'l beversges, When 
the doctrine of homaopathy was first introduced into this country 
there were to beobwined no preparations of cocoa either attractive 
to ine taste or acceptable to the stomach ; the rut was elt her rup- 
lied in the crate stete or #0 umekilfuily manufactured as to obtain 
ittle notice. J. KPPR, of London, Hommoparhic Coymist, was 
induced, in the year 1839, to turn hi» atvention to this subjeor, and at 


length succeeded, with the a sistance of elaborate machinery, in 
being the first to produce #n article pore ia its romposition, and so 
refined by the perfect trituratiun it receives in the proorss it passes 
through aa to be most acceptable te the delicate stomach. Lt is readily 
prepared for use, being sold in the form of pwder, of which two tea- 
spouns full are pas fa a breakfast cup, then filled up with boiling 
milk or water, 


EK PPS'S HOMCECPATHIC COCOA is 
“A distivzuished asa grateful and invigors'ing breaktoxt beverage 
with # delicious aroma, Originated tor the use specially of thoe 
under honcmopsthic treatment, it has, throueh its agresbleness, 


Decume generally accepted, Sold iv jl». 4lb,and tlb kete, 
mina ty Gee : iar 


| TNDIGESTION,: BILIOUS, and LIVER 

COMPLAINTS are gules, removed by that well-known 

remedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL OF NEALTH, Sold by all Medicine 
Venders, Price 1s, 1}d. and 2s, 9d, per box, 


RAILWAY 
FREE. 
SILKS.—PATTERNS FREE. 


y EW FABRICS.—PATTERNS FREE. 
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ABRBKINS and GOTT 0, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
24 and 25, Oxford-street. 


The public supplied at wholesale prices, 


yy snc and DRESSING CASES, 
URSES, POCKET-BOOKS, and Card Cases, 


PARKINS and GOTTO, 
24 and 25, Oxford-street, W. 
PARKINS and GOTO, 
24 and 25, Oxford-street W. 


HOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. A Choice of 
300, PARKINS and GOTLO, 
24 and 25, Uxiord-street, W. 


NKSTANDS, DESKS, BOOK-SLIDKs, &c, 
PARKINS and GOTT. 
24 and 25, Oxford-atrect, w. 


te GAMES of Every Description, 
PARKING and GOLTY, 
35, Oxford-street, W. 


HE 28, PRIZE WRITING-CASE, 
by post for 28 stamps. 260,000 already sold, 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 

% and 25, Oxford-street, W. 


DB#8sING-Baas, Hand Bags, and Reticules, 


% and 25, Oxford-street, W. ; 

WV OBK-BOXES, Knitting, and Glove Boxes, 
|< 

15,00 


PARKINS and GOTTO, 
24 and 25, Oxford-street, W. es 
BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, and 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 
24 and 25, Oxford-street, W. 

je VITATION NOTE-PAPER, Return Thanks 

Note (gilt-edged and black-bordered), fancy-bordered Note- 
papers, dish papers, foreign post papers, dance black- 
bordered papers, cream-laid note- All of the best qaality at 
the lowest prices.—J. GILBERT'S, 19, Gracechurch-stzeect, London, 
EC, Lists of prices sent post-free, 


| PuieSecien deh aa HERALDIC OFFICE 


Estvbiishod 25 HF hepa Fer Family Arms send name and 
county. Sketch, 3s 6d, or marae Arms painted and quartered 
and engraved on Seale, Rings. Dies, &c. Monograms designed, 
Pedigrees of Families, 2ls—1rUGH BROTHEKs, Great Turnstile, 
London, W. Manual of Heraldry, 34, 


ORPORATE and OFFICIAL SEALS and 

J PRESSES. Hatchments, Monamental Brasres, &c.; Diplomor, 
Cheques, and Votes of Thanks; Bookplates, Wedding and other 
Cards.—PUGH BROTHERS, Artiste, Gt. Turnstile, Lincoln's-inn 


UTCH and CAPE BULBS for 


SPRING PLANTING, 
TIMOTHY BRIGDEN'S ONE GUINEA COLLECTION 
of DUTCH BULBS contains the following :— 


1° Fine Hyacinths, named, 12 Early Jonguils, 
12 Mixed ditto, for borders, 12 Beautiful Striped Tulips, 
6 Polyanthus Narcis-us, double, 
12 Pheasant-eyved do,, imported, 6 Splensid White ditto, 
12 Double White sweet-scented 6 Splendid Yellow Tulips. 
ditto. 100 Choice Crocus, four varieties, 
12 Double Duc van Theol Tulips, | 12 Gladiolus, four varieties, 
oo scarlet Turban Renunculus, 2 Lilium Speciosam. 
25 Mixed Spanish Lris, 2 Lilium Longiflorum, bevuti- 
12 splendid Mixed Anemones. iully scented, 
12 Stoyle Dac van Thol Tulips, 
Or half the above for 10s, 61. 
‘'T. B, will select Bulbs of the best quality. 
pat and Feed Metab! istuneny, 88, King ph ron ee City. 
. O. orders to made payable at the Gene as. Offive, & 
Martin’s-le-Grand, dhs 


GELLING OFF, 
RICHARD LOADER and CO, 
23 and 24, Pavement, Finsbury, Londen, 


(Premises taken by the Metropolitan Railway; 
Cabinetmakers, Upholstery, Carpet Warehouemen, 


KE23'8 -@ENUINE MUSTARD, 


First Manufactured A,D, 1742, 
‘or more than 
One Hundred and Twenty Years. 
This well-known brand of Mustard has been sold by the trade of 
Great Britain for more than a Century, and is in high esti- 


wo are the Double Supetiine aed the 
are recommen use are the Double im th 
Genuine, both of which oan be obtained from most. "Family 
Grocers. in canisters of | }b. and 4 1b. each, 

KKEN, ROBINSON, VILLE, aad CO., London, 


AYLOB BROTHEBS 
GMTVIAR EPRTARD. 


three essential pepe of CX mustard —viz., 
PURITY, PUNGENCY, and DELICATE FLAVOUR, 
See that cach Package bears their Trade Mark, the “ Prise Ox,” and 


Dr. 
Bold by all Grocers, &., throughout the Ein; 
Taylor Brothers, Brick-lane and Woutworth-streck London, NB. 


OLMAN’S GENUINE MUSTARD 


obiwind the Only Prise Medal 
International Exhibition, 1862, sia of Quail. 
Sai y S rade Mark—‘The Bull's Hoad. 
BROWN AND POLSON'S = 
pater CORN FLOUR. 
24.. 44., 84, 


CORRECTED RECIPE FOR INFANTS’ FOOD.—To two tea- 

1 of Brown and Polson’s Corn Flour, mixed wi h two table- 

spoonsful of cold water, add half-point of boiling milk »nd water 

(equal quantities) ; boil for seven minutes, and sweeten very slightly. 
It should be when warm about the thickness of cream. 


RIGINAL AND SUPERIOR ESSENCE 
of ANCHOVIES, SAU! PICKLES, &c., Pure and Good 
as supplied by JOHN BURGESS and SON'for more than One 
Hunored Years, —107, Strand (corner of Savoy-steps), London. 
neces Bratman it a ae weer oentnanlinctimct lire) Not tn 
ORK LEGS.—Paris and London PRIZE 
MEDALS —GROSSMITH'S NEW ARTIFICIAL LEG, with 
patent-action Knee and Ancle Joints. enables the patient to watt, 
sit, or ride with ease and comfort, whenever amputated. It i# much 
lighter and less expensive than the old style of cork leg, will last a 
lifetime, sod was awarded the highest medala in the Loadon amt 
Paris Kxhibitions, Can be obtained only at Groesmith’s Arvificial 
Leg. Bye. Nuse, and Haad Manufactory, 175, #leet-strect, Ketab- 


AUTION. — Chlorodyne.— In Chancery, 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P, Woed stated that Dr. Browne was 
undoubtedly the inventor—eminent hospital physiciaas of London 
stated that Dr, J. Collia Browne was the di r—of Chlorodyne ; 
that they preacribe it largely, and mean no other than Dr. Browne's. 
See Times, July 13, 1864. The public, therefore, are cautioned 
against usi other than Dr. 'J. COLLIS 
CHLORKODYNE, medical testimonials to be the 
PTION, COUGHS, COLDs, 
&c. No 


» WC., sole 
manufacturer, Observe particular’ , none g ‘ine wii t 
mena ='Der J. Callie Becmraste Cnlasbagus® “cn the Gerenesnt 
stamp. 


ORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL 
MEDICINE of the 


ellay spasm, to strengthen 

regular and healthy action, and to tranquillise the nervous system 
by removing the various sources of irritation, COCKLE’S ANTI- 
BILIVUS PILLS will be found most efficac’ ‘They contain 
neither mercury, antimony, nor avy other mineral ingredient, and 
possess this itional advantage, that they may be resorted 
under any change of weather or climate. In boxes, at 1s, 1}d. 


' , Rep 
A NOTHER TESTIMONIAL to DR. 
LUCUCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—Mr. Evans, Chemist, 
Dorchester, wries :—" Persons ate constantly expressiug the gr ont 
benefit they have received from the Wafers in astima, consumption 
coughs wilde.” —driee 1s, 1fd, 28, 9d, and de, 6d. par box, Sold 
by all Druggists, 


: Printed and biiahed at the Offic F Catherin street, 
the Parish of St. Mary-le-Strand, in the County of Middleces” iy 
THOMAS FOX, 2, Catherine-street, Strand, aforesaid BAT ORDA? 
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